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MARCHING SONG FOR CHILDREN ON 
ELECTION DAY. 


Tune —‘‘ John Brown.” 





BY IRENE G. ADAMS. 

We, the rising generation, now have joined this 
righteous fray; 

We are standing by our mothers, who have stood by 
us alway; 

We demand our fathers’ ballots shall be given as 
they pray, 

For God, and Home, and Heaven. 


Chorus —Glory, glory, hallelujah! Glory, glory, 
hallelujah! Glory, glory, hallelujah! 
For God, and Home, and Heaven. 


The children are protesting 'gainst the wrong that 
has been done 
To our noble, loving mothers, who are worthy every 
one 
Of the franchise of this country, which their loyalty 
has won 
For Freedom and her host. 


Chorus—Glory, glory, etc., For Freedom and her 
host. 


O» ye fathers of Dakota, we beseech you give fair 
play 
To the brave and patient women who have shared 
your checkered way. 
If your souls know Truth and Justice, prove it at 
the polls to-day; 
Oh, vote for those you love! 
Chorus—Glory, glory, etc., Oh, vote for those you 
love. 
What a farce it was on Freedom when you called 
this country free 
Where the best half of the people in disfranchised 
slavery be! 
Let the winds of these wide prairies waft the 
tidings to the sea— 
Dakota shall be free / 
Chorus—Glory, glory, etc., Dakota shail be free. 
Webster, South Dakota. 


++ 
s+ 


EDITOR : NOTES. 

The campaign in the M. E. Church in 
the interest of woman’s right to represen- 
tation in the General Conference is going 
bravely on. Rev. J. W. Hamilton, having 
returned from his trip abroad, is active 
“at the finish.” He has canvassed all the 
objections he can find in the statements of 
the. stalwart brother who poses as the 
great exclusionist, and his paper appears 
in this week’s Zion’s Herald. Speaking of 
Dr. Buckley’s misrepresentation of Rev. 
Dr. Whedon’s views concerning the status 
of women, Mr. Hamilton says of that emi- 
nent divine: 

“Dr. Whedon said : ‘The headship of our 
Lord over the Christian man is a headship 
of divine authority, in which, when com- 
plete and perfect, the authority merges into 
a blessed spontaneity and concurrence of wills. 
Such is the apostle’s view of ma e, of 
which the union of Christ and His church 
is the type. A divinely consistent head- 
ship similarly belongs to the husband in the 
family ; but the true idea of the family is 
a unity of love, in which the command is 
the expression of the common happiness, and 








reasonableness that the governed should 
be represented in the governing body, that 
every adult communicant in the church 
must be allowed a vote in the selection of 
representatives in the General Confer- 
ence.’ ” 


2 
7? 





The annual conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal ministers of South Dakota, 
lately held at Mitchell, was addressed by 
the Rev. Anna H. Shaw and Mrs. Alice M. 
A. Pickler in behalf of the pending wom- 
an suffrage constitutional amendment. 
Both addresses were very well received. 
Miss Shaw seems to have surpassed her- 

| self. A lady who was present says, ina 
private letter : 


“She got the old and religious brethren 
to crying. Then she got them to shouting 
‘Amen!’ and ‘Glory!’ Then she got them 
to applauding, round after round. When 
she closed with greetings from the Nation- 
al-American Woman Suffrage Association, 
and asked them to rejoice the hearts of the 
women of South Dakota—yes, the women 
of the United States, and not them alone, 
but the women of the world, by passing 
two resolutions: 1, That they would not 
move until after election, and 2, a resolu- 
tion favoring the woman suffrage amend- 
ment—they cheered and cheered. Both 
the resolutions were carried unanimously, 
and when the meeting was over, those 
ministers rushed up to Miss Shaw as if she 
were a returned missionary or a converted 
heathen.” 


Aid for the campaign in South Dakota 
is still in order. Contributions should be 
sent to Mrs. Jane H. Spofford, Riggs 
House, Washington, D. C. 





More than three thousand women are 
known to have voted in the State of New 
York at the recent school elections —a 
larger number than ever before. In Sara. 
toga forty-nine ladies voted this year; last 
year none. The interest is steadily grow- 
ing. 


+ 
e+ 





A convention of British Americans, pur- 
suant to resolutions of the State Council 
of the British American Association at 
its semi-annual meeting last August, was 
held in the Meionaon, Tremont Temple, 
Boston, on the 14th inst. The platform 
adopted includes the following explicit 
declaration : 

“This convention considers it a gross in- 
justice that women are not conceded the 
same rights of suffrage as men, and they 
should come under the same laws of assess- 
ment and registration as other citizens of 
the country.” 





o> 
or 


Not long ago, a pamphlet appeared, writ- 


Louisville, Ky., entitled, *‘Should Women 
Speak in Mixed Public Assemblies?” Dr. 
Broadus, who is a prominent Southern 
Baptist and a member of the International 
Sunday School Lesson Committee, takes the 
ground that women shall speak only in 
“female prayer meetings or missionary 
societies” from which men are rigidly ex- 
cluded. He hopes that Baptist women 
‘will decline to join in temperance ad- 
dresses to assemblies composed of both 
men and women,” and after roundly de- 
nouncing the evil habit of feminine dis- 
course before mixed assemblies, he makes 
the remarkable statement : 

“It is a comfort to know that the great 
majority of Baptist women in our country 
as a rule are still distinctly opposed to this 
practice.”’ 

And now the Baptist women are rising 
all over the country, and are asking 
through the church and temperance 
papers, ‘‘Where has Dr. Broadus kept 
himself?” They say further, in plain 
terms, that however learned he may be in 
Greek and Hebrew, his ignorance of the 
spirit and labors of the Baptist sisterhood 
in this day and generation is distressing. 
—_—_—_—____+ ¢4«—_____ 


That model reformer, Dr. Wm. Everett, 
of Quincy, in his address of Oct. 14, 
sneered at woman suffrage as follows: 


‘*However, we will allow that the popu- 
lation of the United States is 64,000,000. 
Well, now, if they are all behind the Re- 

ublican majority, [ want to know if 
Bpeaker Reed counts the non-voters. I 
want to know if women and children are 





obedience is a loving concurrence of wills,’ 

and he recognized as perfectly consistent 

with this view the right of certain women | 
to preach and teach and vote andrule. ‘In | 
the case of the women,’ he said, ‘it is less 
accordant with the feminine nature and is 
more extraordinary and special, especially 
where it implies the exercise of authority 
over both sexes.’ In another place he said: 
‘No women in modern times present more 
perfectly the ideal of female modesty than 
the women of that sect which has always 
had its female preachers—the Friends.’ 
When the admission of lay delegates to | 


the General Conference was under discus- | delegates withdrew, voted to withdraw | right hand of fellowship and a hearty wel- 


sion he said concerning ‘the right and | 


| going to vote, too, and then their votes will 


behind the Republican majority. Of 
course, the time is coming when women 
are all going to vote, and for all I know 
the time is coming when the children are 


be taken, if they happen to be Republi- 
cans.” (Laughter.) 


—_———~eoo————_— 


ten by Rev. John A. Broadus, D. D., of . 


THE WOMAN'S OONGRESS. 


The eighteenth annual meeting of the 
Association for the Advancement of Wom- 
en was held in Toronto, Oct. 15, 16, and 17. 
The delegates began to pour into the city 
on the previous day. The New England 
delegation arrived first. The car contain- 
ing the party was an object of considerable 
interest to railroad men and travellers 
upon the way, and a number of persons 
made excuses to pass through the car in 
order to see the ladies, and especially to 
get a glimpse of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 

Toronto extended the most cordial hos. 
pitality and every possible attention. The 
railroad station was adorned with a large 
placard announcing the street and number 
of the rooms of the “ Billeting Committee,” 
and a delegation of gentlemen with red 
badges waited to conduct the delegates 
thither. Citizens decorated with these red 
badges were flitting about everywhere, 
all through the week, assisting, explain- 
ing, pointing out objects of interest, and 
providing comforts and pleasures for the 
visitors. At the committee rooms, a num- 
ber of ladies awaited the delegates, who 
were glad to see among them the friendly 
faces of Dr. Stowe and Mrs. McDonnell. 
The delegates were then directed or per- 
sonally conducted to the places of enter- 
tainment assigned them. 

On the evening of Oct. 14, a reception 
was given to the officers and members of 
the A. A. W., in the beautiful Normal 
School Building. 

The Toronto Mail says: 


‘*The amphitheatre of the Normal School 
was last night the scene of one of the most 
brilliant gatherings that; has ever assem- 
bled within its walls. The eighteenth an- 
nual Congress of the Association for the 
Advancement of Women, held this year in 
Toronto, by invitation of the Mayor and 
City Council, has brought together from 
all parts of the neighborigg republic many 
of the brightest and most cultured repre- 
sentatives of its intellectual womanhood. 
The assembly that thronged the Normal 
School rotunda last night was gathered to- 
gether to extend a public welcome and 
greeting to the distinguished visitors. The 
bulk of the assemblagewas, as was nat- 
ural, composed of ladies, but there were 
also present a large number of gentlemen 
distinguished for their interest in educa- 
tional matters and all movements of a pro- 
gressive nature.” 


The Minister of Education, amid loud 
cheers, conducted to the platform the 
president, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, and the 
other officers of the A-A. W. Addresses 
of welcome were made by Alderman 
Dodds for the City Council, by Prof. Clark 
for Trinity University, by School Inspector 
J. L. Hughes for the local executive com- 
mittee, by Mrs. Lucas, president of the 
Toronto W. C. T. U., for that organiza- 
tion; by Dr. Susanna P. Boyle, for the 
Woman’s Medica! College of Toronto, and 
by Dr. Emily Stowe, forthe Women’s En- 
franchisement Association. Dr. Stoweex- 
pressed a cordial welcome to the A. A. W., 
and continued : 


‘*In the realm of thought and wisdom, we 
are glad that there is no nationality, no 
sex, no creed, no monopoly, and no State 
boundary line garnished by duties, tariffs, 
and customs; no circumscribed horizon, 
but instead an illimitable reach. In this 
empire, this high court of learning and 
knowledge, there is neither patriotism nor 
selfishness; no reserved acresin the mines 
of thought. The golden apples of truth 
are free to all who labor diligently to pluck 
them, and, when admitted to the right of 
reason, we are made free inheritors of the 
whole estate. We rejoice that there is one 
domain, the intellectual plane of human 
existence, where each and all can now 
shake friendly hands, fearless of wrong or 
robbery, and can participate in the mental 
wealth of each other’s stores; as blessed 
and enriched in the giving as in the receiy- 
_ We have seen, as ina panorama of dis- 
solving views, or as dead leaves, ideas and 
men pass away,—the men of small ideas 
always assisting at the graves of small 
ideas; until, at the close of the nineteenth 
century, we enjoy a freedom unknown to 
Bruno or Galileo, and we women are im- 
bued with the faith that these co-workers 
—reason and death—will continue their 
united labors until truth alone survives, 
and the earth is girt by a civilization 
founded upon that highest bulwark of 
truth,—‘‘justice to each and all.” Then 
shall be established the brotherhood of 
man, and confirmed the fatherhood of God. 
We rejoice to meet you as sisters and 
friends upon this happy occasion, and 
though we, as an organization, are en- 
deavoring to attain to that outward and 
visible symbol of liberty, we are alive to 
the fact that truth alone can make us in- 
dividually free. ‘Truth, ever the highest 





The State Committee of the lowa W.C | 
T. U. divided into two bodies on Thurs- | 
day, the non-partisan and the third party. 
The main body, before the third’ party 


from the National W. C. T. U. 





goal of buman outreaching, is never 
who!!y aitainable in this mortal life. And 
now. ladies, to you as leaders of thought, 
as educators and moulders of the public 
mind, we as practical women and mem- 
bers of a sister organization extend the 


| that this, your first visit to Toronto as an 
| association, may be productive of mutual 
pleasure and lasting friendships. We 

hope that, as a result of your labors, the 
seeds of truth may be sown in friendly 
soil, and may take root, spring up and 
grow. Nowaword in honor of our mayor 


ests. We, the women of the Enfranchise- 
ment Association, desire to extend our 


given us the opportunity to make the ac- 
quaintance of this distinguished galaxy of 
women, and at the same time to enjoy and 
ne by their wisdom and their learning. 

ay, more, we congratulate our city 
fathers, and express the pride we feel in 
having our city represented by men whose 
absorption in the things temporal has not 
obscured their vision nor blunted their 
perception to the importance and value of 
that richer mental wealth in which the 
sparkling gems of truth alone are eternal. 
Again we welcome you, honored president 
and ladies of the Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Women, thrice welcome you 
to our city and our homes.” 

Mr. J. H. Kelso followed with an ad- 
dress of welcome on behalf of the Humane 
Society, and the chairman, Hon. G. W. 
Ross, minister of education, welcomed 
the Association on behalf of his own de- 
partment and as a member of the Legisla- 
ture of the Province. 

Most of the gentlemen who spoke 
had referred to woman suffrage, expres- 
sing themselves rather cautiously, and 
emphasizing their satisfaction at learning 
that the A. A. W. was not a suffrage socie- 
ty, and that the suffrage question was un- 
derstood to be excluded from its delibera- 
tions. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, when she 
rose to reply, made a graceful and witty 
response to the addresses of welcome, ex- 
pressing the gratitude of the Association 
for the complimentary invitation and cor- 
dial welcome it had received from the city 
of Toronto. She took occasion to ayow 
with the greatest clearness that she was 
‘‘an ardent suffragist.”” The question, she 
said, was by no means excluded from the 
deliberations of the A. A. W., and she 
trusted it never would be. (Applause.) 
Quoting the saying of Daniel Webster, 
‘*England and America against the world,” 
Mrs. Howe suggested as an improvement, 
‘England and America for the world.” 
The two countries had one Christianity 
and one freedom, ‘‘for here in Canada,”’ 
she concluded, ‘‘you are almost as Republi- 
can in the spirit of your government as 
we are, and in the matter of woman suf- 
frage you are ahead of us.” 

Brief addresses were made by Mrs. Kate 
Gannett Wells, one of the vice-presidents, 
who complimented the educational system 
of Canada, and by Mrs. H. L. T. Wolcott, 
the treasurer, who referred in terms of re- 
gret to the absence through illness of Mrs. 
Jennie K. Trout, the vice-president for 
Canada, and paid a tribute of gratitude to 
Dr. Stowe for her untiring efforts on be- 
half of the progressive movements which 
the Association strove to further. After 
a few additional words of welcome from 
Rev. Dr. Wild, the minister of education 
invited the ladies to go through the build- 
ing, and the meeting broke up, the visitors 
rambling about and enjoying the pictures 
and collections, while inspiring music was 
played by the band. 

A fine delegation from Buffalo, forty 
strong, arrived in the course of the even- 
ing, and were received with hearty ap- 
plause. 

The morning aud afternoon sessions 
were held in the rotunda of the Normal 
School, the walls of which are adorned 
with busts of many distinguished men and 
some distinguished women. Elizabeth of 
England and Mary, Queen of Scots, both 
of them arrayed in appalling ruffs, looked 
down upon the assembly of modern wom- 
en from the back of the hall; a round, 
childlike bust of Queen Victoria in her 
youth contemplated the officers from 
above the platform; and the Princess of 
Wales, with the Duchesses of Gloucester 
and Kent, gazed calmly from the walls at 
the sides. During the first morning ses- 
sion, a beam of colored light through the 
stained glass inthe roof temporarily trans- 
figured the somewhat harsh features of 
Elizabeth, calling forth from the president 
the cheerful exclamation, ‘‘See, Queen 
Elizabeth smiles upon us!” 

The morning sessions, for members only, 
were devoted to business, and were occu- 
pied chiefly by the reports of the State 
vice-presidents and chairmen of commit- 
tees. So many interesting and encourag- 
ing facts were brought out that it seems a 
pity to forbid any reports of these business 
meetings. Such, however, is the rule of 
the A. A. W. 





come to our native land and city, trusting 





The first public meeting was held 


and city council, men pledged only to the | 
charge of our material wealth and inter- | 


thanks and gratitude to you for having | 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


| Miss HELEN P. CLaRK, of Montana, has 

| been appointed by President Harrison one 
of the special agents to make allotments 
of lands in severalty to Indians. 

| Miss ANNA E. TIcKNOR, of Boston, and 

| Miss E. P. SOHTER, of Beverly, have been 

_ appointed on the Board of State Library 

| Commissionera, by Gov. Brackett. 

Miss Nora Perry has written ‘‘Another 
Flock of Girls.” It will be warmly wel- 
comed by those who made acquaintance 
with the original flock a season or two ago. 

Mrs Lucrinpa H. Strong, of Kalamazoo, 
Mich., who was chiefly instrumental in 
securing the admission of girls to Michi- 
gan University twenty years ago, has 
lately been given the honorary degree of 
Ph. D.. by the University—the first woman 
to be so honored. 

Miss KATHARINE LEE BATES, professor 
of English literature at Wellesley College, 
and a well-known writer of verse, is now 
taking a year’s rest in Europe, after which 
she is to enter on a year’s study at Oxford, 
Eng. Miss Bates’ new book, ‘*Hermit 
Island,” is a charming story of the life of 
two small sisters on a Maine Island. 


Mrs. M. J. Pounp, of Webster, South 
Dakota, has sent to the State Equal Suf- 
frage Association, a five dollar gold piece. 
Mrs. Pound is in her eighty-third year, 
and has been a woman suffragist for sixty 
years. She says: ‘I never parted witha 
piece of money more gladly than I now 
send this little token from my scanty store 
to help the cause nearest my heart.” 


Miss E. R. ScipMORE, the entertaining 
Washington correspondent, who writes 
over the signature of ‘‘Ruhamah” (the 
name of a New England ancestor), has 
passed this summer in Alaska, her third 
visit to that country. On her way home, 
last week, Miss Scidmore was the guest of 
Drs. Emily and Augusta Pope, of New- 
bury Street, this city. 


Mrs. MARTHA STRICKLAND, & lady law- 
yer of Detroit, Mich., has for some time 
conducted classes in Parliamentary law 
with much success. The classes have 
been attended by women of all degrees of 
wealth and poverty, and have excited so 
much interest that Mrs. Ednah Chaffee 
Noble, of Detroit, has established in her 
well-known school a chair of Parliamenta- 
ry Law, with Mrs. Strickland as teacher. 


Miss CLaRA GREENAWALD, who has 
been engaged as teacher in one of the 
schools of Penn Township, Berks County, 
Pa., is just thirteen years of age. She 
looks older, and when she applied to be 
examined by County Superintendent Zech- 
man, she led the class and made an aver- 
age of twenty-one and one-half, the stand- 
ard being twenty-two. On this certificate 
she readily obtained a school. 


Mrs. FRANCES FISHER Woop, who isa 
Vassar graduate, one of the trustees of 
Barnard College (the Columbia ‘‘Annex”’) 
and wife of Dr. Wood, an eminent special- 
ist, conducts the preparation of sterilized 
milk for infants, at Kingston, N. H. It is 
the only factory of the kind in the coun- 
try. The milk is subjected to a process 
which destroys all lurking microbe germs. 
After being thus sterilized and sealed up, 
it will heep for years, and be like perfect- 
ly sweet, fresh milk at the end. 


Mrs. Mary Brown Day, the Kentucky 
State Librarian, is receiving many compli- 
ments for having all things in faultiess 
order in and around the Capitol for the 
comfort and convenience of the Constitu- 
tional Convention. A woman’s supervis- 
ion is apparent in the carefully trained 
vines and flowers growing about the foun- 
tain. There was no appropriation for the 
purpose, but by exchanging with other 
States and libraries, Mrs. Day has man- 
aged to get the constitutions of a number 
of States, and a little library of works 
upon constitutions and constitutional law. 


Mrs. H. E. BURMEYER, president of the 
Ladies’ Division of the Fresh Air Club of 
New York City, is an accomplished athlete, 
She walks thirty miles at an outing, ata 
pace of three miles and a half an hour, 
makes a day’s journey on a bicycle on 
rough roads without resting, climbs moun- 
tain peaks with neatness and despatch, is 
a long-distance skater, an excellent swim- 
mer, a dexterous and powerful canoeist, a 
sculler and rower who might compete with 
a college crew, and a gymnast who lifts 
525 pounds of iron when out of practice 
and 625 when at her best. Withal she has 
abounding health, and is an attractive, 





(Continued on Second Page.) 


trim little woman. 
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THE WOMAN'S CONGRESS. 
[Continued from First Page.| 
Wednesday afternoon, Oct. 15. The To- 

ronto Mail says: 

‘Before the hour of opening the floor of 
the theatre was filled with delegates and 
a, and a considerable number be- 
8 found seats in the gallery. Seldom 
indeed has so unique or distinguished a 

thering assembled within the walls of a 
ublic building in this city. ‘The stamp of 
ntellect and culture on the hundreds of 
feminine faces was made more striking 
from the aspect of true womanliness that 

accompanied it. The daughters of Canada 
and of the great American republic were 
there in almost equal numbers; all bar- 
riers of nationality were, for the time at 
least, completely effaced, and all were 
united in the close bonds of sisterly affec- 
tion and sympathy.” 

The president, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
began her opening address with a quota- 
tion from Mrs. Browning, ‘‘I am no trum- 
pet, but a reed.” She applied this to the 
band of women workers who, for more 
than three lustres, had actively carried on 
the work of woman’s advancement; not 
with the object of personal ambition, or 
in a spirit of rivalry with men, but with a 
clear recognition of their womanly duties 
to home and society, and all that these im- 
ply. In graceful language, with the cast 
of poetic imagery which is natural to her, 
she went on to enlarge on the nobility of 
woman’s duty in the home and in the nur- 
sery, the primary school of mankind. In 
the march of humanity, which is ever on- 
ward, it would be sad and bitter if women, 
the mothers and teachers of men, should 
Jag behind the victorious progress of their 
husbands and brothers. It was only of 
late that in her country women have begun 
to apply to their own case the conditions 
of freedom established by a free govern- 
ment. The logical sequence of freedom 
for men was freedom for their wives and 
daughters. The trained and intelligent 
help of women in the body politic was 
now loudly called for. This advance re- 
quired the leadership of those who have 
made just and careful study of its true 
principles. This organization aimed to 
form one of the centres by which human 
life is ruled, taking as a watchword for 
the battle of life the motto of ‘“Truth, Jus- 
tice, and Honor,” and always trying to 
bear in mind that the greatest of virtues 
is charity. To their Canadian friends she 
would say that while governments may de- 
fine boundaries, the sympathy which binds 
those who follow good objects may cross 
all frontiersand always find itself at home. 
To promote this sympathy and fellowship 
between Canadian women and their sisters 
of the States was the object of holding the 
annual gathering this year in Toronto. 
With these words she declared the Con- 
gress of Women to be opened. [ Applause. } 

A very interesting paper on ‘The Scien- 
tific Work and Influence of Dr. Maria Mit- 
chell,” by Prof. Mary W. Whitney, her 
successor at Vassar, wasthen read by Mrs. 
H. L. T. Wolcott. 

Mrs. Howe opened the discussion, and 
spoke of the fact that Prof. Mitchell had 
been the second president of the A. A. W., 
and also its treasurer. As a presiding offi- 
cer, she seemed to control the meetings 
not so much by force of will as by force 
of weight. She.was sternly just in her de- 
cisions, yet marvellously kind. Mrs. Howe 
paid a tribute to the charming majesty of 
her manner, the acuteness of her critical 
judgment, and her love and reverence for 
science, and gave some personal reminis- 
cences. They had corresponded for many 
years, Prof. Mitchell signing herself as 
‘*M. M.” and Mrs. Howe as ‘Your Little 
Chair.” 

Mrs. Frances Fisher Wood, of New 
York, an old pupil of Dr. Mitchell at Vas- 
sar, said that she had never known a man 
or woman with so much moulding influ- 
ence. She would have no idle pupil in her 
classes. Should one come, Prof. Mitchell 
intimated that it would be better for her to 
leave, and she left. Mrs. Wood gave sev- 
eral instances of the power of Prof. 
Mitchell’s sarcasm, which was a terror to 
all idle students at Vassar. It used to be 
said at Vassar that all Prof. Mitchell’s girls 
were alike, and this was true in some sense, 
for she left her impress on all she met. 

A paper by Miss Elizabeth H. Botame, 
of South Carolina, on ‘The Colored Wom- 
en of the South,” was then read by Dr. 
Ella V. Mark, of Maryland. It treated of 
the condition of the colored women both 
before and since the war. Mrs. Botume 
thought that their greatest need at present 
was schools, and especially industrial 
schools. The paper was followed by a 
lively discussion, participated in by Miss 
Mary F, Eastman, Mrs. Lucinda H. Stone, 
Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells, and Mrs. H. L. 
T. Wolcott. Mrs. Stone referred to the 
wit and deep thought of one old colored 
woman, Sojourner Truth, and quoted some 
of her telling repartees. Mrs. C. A. Ken- 
nard asked after the old lady whom Wm. 
Lloyd Garrison had called ‘the Moses of 
her people” (Harriet Tubman). The sec- 
retary replied that she still lived at Au- 
burn, N. Y., and had a home for the halt, 
lame, and blind. 

The evening meetings were held in the 
beautiful Pavilion in the Horticultural 
Gardens, an immense building with sides 
composed so largely of glass that, when 
brightly lighted up in the evening, the 
Pavilion shone through the trees of the 
surrounding garden like some great jewel. 

A brilliant audience assembled on the 
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first evening. Mrs. Howe presided. The 
first paper was on “The Scientific Trainin 
of Mothers,” by Mrs. Frances Fisher Wood. 

Mrs. Woop quoted Herbert Spencer's 
statement that the education which will 
best prepare a race or an individual for 
self-preservation should take precedence 
of all other instruction, and said: 


‘*We in reality base our systems of edu- 
cation on other and more superficial stand- 
ards. Our boys are trained first to increase 
their powers of acquisition; while our 
girls are taught the accomplishments that 
are supposed to heighten their personal at- 
tractions. Neither are given that knowl- 
edge of supreme importance which would 
tend to increase their own physical vigor 
or preserve the lives of their offspring. 
As a consequence, one-half of all the 
deaths in the United States are of children 
under five years of age, and one-fourth are 
of infants under twelve months. Nor is 
the excessive mortality among infants con- 
fined to any class or section. It is some- 
times carelessly stated that the large death- 
rate in cities is limited to tenement-house 
regions. It is true that a largeraggregate 
number of children die in the tenements, 
since there are there more children per 
family and in actual total than can be 
found in more prosperous quarters of our 
cities. But statistics do not indicate that 
any larger proportion of children survive 
infancy in Sixth Avenue mansions than 
live through the same helpless years in 
Rivington Street tenements. The average 
education of the educated classes has not 
taught them self-preservation, whatever 
else it may have accomplished. In spite 
of the thousands of finely-educated women, 
and the tens of thousands of well-educated 
girls, one-half of all the deaths are of chil- 
dren in the years when they come exclu- 
sively under the care of their mothers. 
Yet medical statistics show that very few 
babies are born with actual disease, that 
even inherited taint or acquired infirmity 
at no other period so easily yields to judic- 
ious treatment as in infancy; and that 
this terrible mortality vp children is 
due to apparently trifling violations of the 
commonest laws of science. Clearly the 
mothers were not educated in the most im- 
portant branches of knowledge, or trained 
into that scientific attitude of mind which 
would have enabled them quickly and ac- 
curately to sift the important from the un- 
important details of nursery régime. I 
have come to feel that no crime of our pres- 
ent civilization so cries out against the 
women who ¢all themselves educated as 
the death of more than an annual 400,000 
children in the largest and most powerful 
republic of the world, especially since 
medical science affirms that these deaths 
are for the most part preventable. Even 
the excessive mortality is not the most 
serious aspect of the problem. As Spencer 
again pertinently says: ‘To the tens of 
thousands of children that are killed, add 
hundreds of thousands that survive with 
feeble constitutions, and millions that 
grow up with constitutions not so strong 
as they should be, and you have some idea 
of the curse inflicted upon their offspring 
by parents ignorant of the laws of life.’ 
The remedy usually recommended is to 
furnish for women special courses of in- 
struction upon the care of infants. This, 
undoubtedly, is the most immediate and 
pressing need for the present generation of 
ill-trained mothers, but it is, after all, a 
palliative only, notacure. For, while one 

eneration is taught the essential elements 

n the art of caring for children, a second 

generation equally ignorant comes to ma- 
turity, to take in turn its unconscious part 
in the slaughter of the innocents. More- 
over, no one can teach scientific truth to 
people who have no scientific bias or train- 
ing. In their hands the facts are distorted 
or applied to practical purposes so crudely 
as to become no better than error. Infor- 
mation about the care of infants is never 
lacking to anyone. Grandmothers, great- 
aunts, cousins, and friends have for the 
young mother a flood of instruction, vary- 
ing from good through indifferent to bad 
advice. The difficulty is that the recipient 
has usually not had such an education as 
would develop her powers of discrimina- 
tion. She has no knowledge of general 
laws, no logical habits of reasoning. She, 
in her untrained condition, is quite likely 
to accept from out this conglomerate ad- 
vice the grossest superstitions as her basis 
of action, and to reject as too absurd for 
credence the latest and best conclusions of 
scientific investigation. Therefore, while 
we do need, and that immediately, classes 
where mothers may counsel together, or 
hear lectures from specialists, we more 
than all need for this, and indeed for all 
the emergencies of life, a revision in the 
general system of public education. Wom- 
en who now recognize their own lack of 
systematic drill and mental discipline, 
should demand that their daughters at 
least have such training as shall contribute 
to the preservation of the race—not to life 
only, but also to sound health. 

‘*T trust no one will fancy that this isa 
prelude to a discourse advising a sex edu- 
cation, or inculecating the necessity of 
courses in domestic work in lieu of intel- 
lectual training. I believe that the broad- 
est intellectual training is the best and 
only rational preparation for highest ex- 
cellence in any practical industry. I 
would, therefore, change not to a narrow- 
er curriculum for our girls, but to a 
broader one. Any mental discipline that 
is useful for a boy is useful for a girl, but 
in a greater degree. For the education 
that is a convenience to a man isa necessi- 
ty for a mother.” Mrs. Wood favored the 
introduction into our public schools of 
scientific training which would cultivate 
the judgment instead of loading down the 
memory. She ridiculed the idea that 
‘common sense” and not science is the 
most valuable guide in bringing up chil- 
dren, and showed its fallacy by various 
telling examples. While the death-rate 
among the chikiren of other women is so 
great, in the case of college women nine- 
tenths of their children survive infancy—a 
record unequalled elsewhere. Mrs. Wood 
said: ‘*Women who have been scientifical- 
ly trained may, as mothers, not only se- 
cure for their own children much more 





than average chance for long life and 


sound health, but they can, by making 
public their successes, failures and discov- 
eries (for discoveries there must be in this 
untried field) actually reduce infant mor- 
tality to normal limits, and, more impor- 
tant still, increase the average vigor of 
those who survive.” Mrs. Wood laid 
stress upon the importance of feeding chil- 
dren upon sterilized milk, in which all 
microbe germs have been destroyed. She 
believed that this would do away witha 
large amount of infant mortality. In an 
interesting discussion of the proper nour- 
ishment of children, she said: ‘‘len mil- 
lion dollars are spent annually in the 
United States alone for infants’ foods, but 
little or no individual discrimination is 
used by individual mothers in their selec- 
tion, and no care is taken to ascertain 
what are the ingredients, or if they fur- 
nish the elements needed for healthful 
growth. If one food does not agree with 
the baby, another is immediately substi- 
tuted, chosen haphazard, or selected sim- 
ply because some otber child was known 
to have survived its use. How often have 
I wished that mother and nurse could for 
a few days be fed on the same diet, that 
they might once and for all learn by their 
own pangs of hunger why baby cries so 
continually! A well-nourished baby does 
not cry, is not restless, sleeps long and 
soundly; its healthy mucous membrane 
not only is not susceptible to infection 
from germs, but actually feeds upon and 
destroys them in any normal quantity. 
With the nourishment administered on 
correct principles, nine children out of 
ten can, barring accidents, be brought in 
sound health through the first critical 
years of life. -My own baby boasts 
twenty-one months of life without an 
hour’s illness, simply because he was 
trained to eat, to sleep, te grow on definite 
scientific principles. His nutritive sys- 
tem was educated with as much care as 
will later be exercised in his mental edu- 
cation; and equally good results have 
been obtained in almost every one of the 
many cases within my own knowledge 
where the same rational methods have 
persistently been followed.” 

Mrs. Fisher Wood’s paper was discussed 
by Dr. Mark, of Baltimore; Dr. Mowry, 
of Rhode Island; Dr. Lozier, of New 
York, and Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. Mrs. 
Howe said: ‘Child-rearing is undoubtedly 
a science, but it is also an art. It includes 
the art of making life agreeable to a 
child.” Mrs. Howe told an amusing 
story of her experience as a young mother 
when travelling. An old lady said to her, 
‘*Your first child, I perceive?” ‘How do 
you know that?’ asked Mrs. Howe. 
“Oh,” answered the old lady, “I can 
always tell by the way they hold them.” 
‘*Now I thought I held that child beauti- 
fully,” said Mrs. Howe, ‘‘and I thought it 
was very disagreeable of that old woman 
to say such a thing. But, a few years 
later, [found that [| could tell myself in 
watching a young mother whether it was 
her first baby by the way in which she 
held it. The art of making one's self 
agreeable to a child is learned in part by 
experience. Once, in later life, I was 
travelling in a car where there was a baby 
that had cried and wailed for a long time, 
till the passengers felt that they could 
almost be glad to have its attacks end 
fatally. When it seemed as if something 
really must be done, I went to the back 
part of the car, and there I found a very 
young mother and a very young father 
gazing with terror at their baby, which 
only shrieked the louder at every awkward 
attempt they made to soothe it. I asked 
permission to take the child, and it had 
not been in my arms two minutes before 
it was perfectly quiet. The passengers 
asked me what [ had done. Nothing that 
could very well be defined. I tried to 
make myself agreeable to it, that was all. 
With all that science can teach us, let us 
not forget the art of baby-culture, and of 
making every moment of life as sweet and 
delightful to the child as we can.” 


Mrs. Martha Strickland, of Michigan, 
followed with a paper on ‘*‘Woman and 
the Forum,”’ which dealt with the rela- 
tion of women to courts of justice. Mrs. 
Strickland took for her text Tennyson’s 
celebrated lines, beginning 


‘For woman is not undeveloped man, 
But diverse,””— 


and said: 


“Tt is fast coming to be recognized that 
government exists for all citizens regard- 
less of accidental differences of physical 
or mental organization, and that in its dif- 
ferent departments all should find the 
same consideration. In theory at present, 
all do. But in reality there are many 
classes of persons who are wholly or par- 
tially overlooked, and whose interests, 
privileges and rights are at the disposal of 
those who, from the very constitution of 
their beings, do not and cannot give the 
full meed of justice. Especially is this 
true of women in the judicial department. 
In that branch of government whose fun- 
damental principle is that all men shall be 
tried by their peers, women, save in a 
most limited degree, are called upon to 
submit their dearest rights of happiness, 
property and life to the judgment of per- 
sons differently constituted mentally and 
physically from themselves, and so wide- 
ly separated by instincts, habits, thought, 
political and social environment, that the 
maxim of Charles Reade’s hero, ‘Put your- 
self in his place,’ is impossible. The dif- 
ferences between man’s and woman’s na- 
ture are a bar, eternal asare Nature’s laws, 
to the equitable administration of justice for 
humanity by menalone. Men cannot know 
all the subtle springs of feeling and action 
hidden within woman's complex organiza- 
tion. They cannot measure her needs by 
theirown. The result is that women have 
suffered, and through women, all humanity. 
For, broad as is man’s outlook upon the 
world of knowledge, and deep as are the 
well-springs of his love and tenderness for 
woman, that complete appreciation of 
needs and innate sympathy with wants, 
which members of one sex alone can have 
for another, and which is the golden heart 





of justice, has been wanting to his adjudi- 
cations. 

“It is sometimes claimed that men are 
better friends to women than women them- 
selves are to each other. All womanly, 
worldly experience denies this. Men are, 
it is true, better lovers, but when it comes 
to a matter of simple, true, appreciative 
friendship, that of women for women can- 
not be surpassed, and is only equalled by 
that of men for men. There is an innate 
knowledge that comes from sameness of 
organization which seizes upon the diffi- 
culties of life and solves the problem for 
weal or woe without delay or difficulty. 
This innate knowledge women have of 
women and men of men; but the distinct 
individuality of the sexes forbids it to one 
sex of the other. And so we find that liti- 
gation involving women’s interests to-day 
wants the complete justice which the ad- 
vanced thought of the times demands. 
Not only must women for the establish- 
ment of their complete rights be represent- 
ed at the bar by those of legal knowledge, 
who are capable of viewing their interests 
from the standpoint of perfect sympathy, 
but they should be able to take their rights 
and wrongs to courts capable of the same 
perfect understanding, and submit their 
causes to juries of their fellow-women—to 
juries of their unquestioned peers. 

‘Perhaps among all the truths in Ed- 
ward Bellamy’s wonderful book, ‘Looking 
Backwaid,’ the most important is the 
recognition of this need. He pictures to 
us a system in which causes where both 
parties are women are tried before women 
judges, while those where the litigants are 
a man and a woman are tried before judges 
of either sex. This is what we need. It 
may not be necessary that in every case 
where women are litigants only women 
should be upon the bench and jury. It 
probably would be better that both sexes 
be represented. There cannot be as 
rounded, complete, harmonious action in 
any department of life by men or women 
alone as there can be by both. Humanity 
is dual in its nature, and the masculine and 
the feminine qualities each gain additional 
strength and perfection through union 
with the other. But the knowledge each 
sex has of its own needs is, after all, the 
chief requisite. Seven years of active 
practice in the profession of the law has 
brought me to this opinion, although I 
started upon my work actuated solely by 
a desire to gain my living by labor in which 
I delight. Gradually, as years have passed 
and I have become more and more famil- 
iar with our courts and the administration 
of justice, the opinion has been forced 
upon me that not only is there need of 
women lawyers, but of women in all parts 
of our judicial system. Now itisa mother 
asking for the custody of her child, and 
that too, in a State where the laws are so 
liberal that in case of the separation of fa- 
ther and mother, the mother is prima facie 
entitled to its custody, and the burden of 
proof is upon the father to show the mo- 
ther’s unfitness. But the judge, admitting 
the mother’s perfect competency, gives the 
custody of a little deaf and dumb girl of 
nine years to the father, because, as stated 
by him, ‘The father appears to love the 
child, and I think would suffer very much 
in giving it up.’ Again, when an unhap- 
py wife and mother wins relief from bonds 
not longer to be endured, because of the 
fault of the husband and father, and is 
given, as she should be, the custody of her 
children, it is of almost universal practice 
in our States for the judge, in dividing the 
property acquired during the marriage, to 
give the wife often less but never more 
than one-third of the estate. From this 
one-third she must support and rear her 
children, and maintain herself, handi- 
capped as she is both by her sex and her 
guardianship of her little ones ; while their 
father, with none but himself to support, 
and better equipped for a struggle with 
the world, is permitted to retain two-thirds 
of the whole. The judge is familiar with 
the wants of men in the business world, 
he knows the need of the man for capital, 
and he reasons: ‘If I take from him more 
than a third of his property, he will be 
crippled and perhaps cannot keep his busi- 
ness standing.’ ete. And so, without 
meaning to be heartless or unfair, he, be- 
cause of his incompetency to view the 
situation of the woman from the stand- 
point of experience, fails in complete 
equity. A woman would know full well 
the difficulties to be met by a mother thus 
thrown upon her own resources, and would 
add the weight of her knowledge to the de- 
cision.” 

Mrs. Strickland disclaimed any wish to 
impeach the wisdom, justice, or chivalry 
of men, and said that the legal inequalities 
which bore hard upon women had arisen 
naturally and inevitably during the rude 
ages of force. Now, however, they ought 
to change with the changed conditions of 
the time. The day of woman’s full eman- 
cipation was dawning. When it came, 
man and woman together would form a 
perfect whole, each supplementing the 
other, and giving each to the other the 
benefit of a different organization and a 
different experience. 

Mrs. Strickland’s paper was discussed 
by Miss Alice Stone Blackwell and Mrs. 
Clara B. Colby, both of whom agreed with 
the essayist. Miss Blackwell dealt a gen- 
tle rap at Prof. Goldwin Smith. Mrs. 
Colby made a bright and effective speech, 
describing the good re-ults of women serv- 
ing on juries in Wyoming and Washing- 
ton Territories. At Seattle, W. T., a jury 
of women, under Chief-justice Greene, 
made things so uncomfortable for the 
gamblers, brothel-keepers and other dis- 
reputable characters, that most of them 
moved across the Sound to Victoria in 
British Columbia. Thereupon a bill to 
give women full suffrage was introduced 
in the Legislature of British Columbia by 
Hon. John Robson, the secretary of the 
Province. He said that if woman suffrage 
prevailed in Washington Territory, British 
Columbia would have to adopt it also as a 
measure of self-protection, because so 
many objectionable characters were being 
driven across the border. 

The Thursday afternoon meeting opened 
with a paper by Mrs. Frank Stuart Parker, 

(Continued on Fifth Page.) 
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For the Woman’s Journal. 
THE TALKATIVE CLOCK. 
BY ELIZABETH CONVERSE. 


It was one of little Tim Chaffey’s friends. 
Tim had only a few friends that knew 
enough to talk; for, to tell the truth, he 
was a very naughty, disagreeable boy. 
Little children were afraid of him, and ran 
away if they saw him coming. Mothers 
ordered him out of their door-yards. Men 
took him by the collar, and put him out 
of their stores. His school-teacher was 
kind to him, but even she was sometimes 
obliged to keep him after school until the 
youngest scholars had time to get out of 
his way. His minister and his Sunday- 
school teacher were his friends, too; but 
he did not wholly appreciate them; they 
were not of his ‘*s.t.”’ 

But he liked the tall old clock that stood 
in the corner of the dingy kitchen, and 
ticked steadily on, night and day, through 
all the misery and noise of Tim’s wretched 
home. For Tim’s home is a wretched 
one, and Tim is by no means the only sin- 
ful member of the Chaffey family. In- 
deed, if Tim should start up, and be good, 
it would be a splendid new thing in the 
history of the Chaffeys of Downville. His 
neighbor, Molly Fanning, says, that “the 
can’t; he was born bad, and there never was 
a good one in all the tribe.” But his Sun- 
day-school teacher is sure that the dear 
Father in heaven had little Tim and other 
bad boys and girls in mind when He sent 
His dear Son to teach us all, that people 
who have been “born bad,” can be **born 
again,”’ as God’s own little children; so 
she says that Tim surely can be good and 
splendid, if he only will. But, of course, 
it would be a hard job, and, so far, he 
hasn't proved brave enough to undertake 
it. 

But I was going to tell you about the 
clock. 

It had belonged to his Grandfather Chaf- 
fey in “trevolutionary times.’ Tim can- 
not remember the time when he first made 
friends with this deaf, but by no means 
dumb, friend. When he was a very little 
boy in frocks, he used to watch the many 
expressions on its face, noting how it 
sometimes smiled broadly, at quarter past 
ten for instance. Sometimes it seemed to 
invite him to dance, as at quarter before 
seven, or twenty-five minutes of ten; and 
sometimes looked it quite stern and impe- 
rious, as at twelve. It talked to him any 
time when he chose to listen, and said, 
over and over, his own pet thoughts, as 
one likes a friend todo. So, in time, the 
two, the child and the clock, became quite 
intimate and confidential. 

But Tim was not the only one that heard 
the old clock talk; and its chatty habits 
proved its destruction. 

Tim had an uncle, Dick Chaffey by 
name, who was superintendent of Down- 
ville cemetery. Sometimes Uncle Dick 
took the little boy with him, when he 
went to his work in the beautiful ‘‘God’s 
Acre,” where the flowers and birds and 
bright-winged butterflies all told the res- 
urrection story (each in its own beautiful 
language) as they blossomed and sang and 
fluttered above the graves. 

Sometimes Uncle Dick would open the 
door of a tomb, and let Tim look in, and 
tell him stories of the people whose dead 
bodies lay there, so still and solemn in 
their caskets. But there was one tomb 
that contained something far worse than 
dead bodies; for here (would you have be- 
lieved it, if any one else had told you?) 
here, I say, Uncle Dick kept a demijohn, 
too often and too well supplied with whis- 
key. And, often and often, he reeled home 
from the cemetery, cursing and swearing 
and crazy, a terror to grandma and little 
Tim, and a disgrace to himself. 

The clock felt neither terror nor dis- 
grace, yet its day of fate was swiftly draw- 
ing near. 

One morning Tim came down stairs, and 
found the kitchen floor all strewn over 
with wood, wheels, pendulum, hands—all, 
in fact, that had made the old clock,—all 
except the ‘‘tick-tock”’ so dear to his little 
ears. 

Uncle Dick sat by the window, with a 
very red face, smoking his pipe. 

Little Tim looked at him with flashing 
eyes, and [ would not like to repeat to you 
the form of speech in which he asked how 
the calamity had come to pass. 

“Sure, I did it meself, an’ it’s meself ye 
may thank for silencin’ the impudent 
spache of, her,” replied his uncle. ‘‘An’ 
I’ll do the same for yerself, if yer don’t 
shtop yer brazen-faced manners. Quit a- 
shtarin’ at yer betthers, Timothy Patrick 
Chaffey! sit down an’ ate yer brikfast, an’ 
be aff wid yer to school, an’ don’t yer be 
afther disgracin’ all yer relations wid yer 
ignorance.” 

Tim sat down too angry and choked to 
answer. 

Dick watched him a moment, and then 
said: 

**I°]l tell ye the whole story, Timothy ; 
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it may be ye’ll resave instruction from it. 
Ye see, I'd made up me mind to make a 
great exertion to give up dtbrinkin’, by 
razn of its cloudin’ me intellect. So I 
only brought home just wan bottle, an’ I 
put it undther the bed, an’ I said to meself: 
*That’s to prove I won't dthrink it.’ But 
I was that egscited with me fine resolution, 
that I was slapeless for a time. An’ what 
did that baste of a clock do, but begin to 
taze and worry me, to do what I had said 
to the Howly Virgin an’ all the saints that 
I niver wud do? ‘Dick! take-a-dthrink! 


Dick, take-a-dthrink !’ she says, so enticin’, | 


an’ so civil-like, that, at last, I says to me- 
self: ‘She’s a lady, an’ that’s true for ye, 
Dick Chaffey.’ An’ I says out loud: 

‘**Well, seein’ yer urge me so, an’ won’t 
take ‘‘no”’ fur an answer, I'll take a wee 
dathrop, just to plaze ye.’ Wid that remark, 
I emptied the bottle down me throat. An’ 
thin, Timothy, as sure as ye’re alive, an’ 
not in the melancholy condition of me 
ither family, yander in the cimetry, the 
ould clock turned about an’ began to be- 
rate me, an’ taze, an’ insult, an’ taunt me, 
as ye niver heard. ‘Dick! you’re dthrunk! 
Dick! you’re dthrunk,’ says she, and kipt 
a-repatin’ the same. Faith, I wouldn’t 
ehtand it from the likes of her, an’ she the 
whole occasion of me condish’n. An’ I 
jist up out of me bid, an’ takes me club, 
an’ smashes her.” 

Perhaps it was Uncle Dick’s account 
and his own grief that made naughty little 
Tim dream, that night, that the tall clock 
was whole again, and that it said, over and 
over, in its dear old voice: 

‘Never @rink! Never drink!” 

“*J never will,” said Tim. 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


An attractive feature of current issues 
of Harper's Bazar is a series of papers by 
Elizabeth Bisland on ‘‘An American Wom- 
an’s First Season in London.” 


The Boston Sunday Globe offers five 
prizes, ranging from one to twenty dol- 
lars for the best and shortest sketch of 
either the perfect woman or the perfect 
man. 

Mrs. Sophia F. Grubb, the National 
Ww. C. T. U. superintendent for work 
among foreigners, published during the 
past year forty-eight different temperance 
tracts in ten different languages. 

The Dunkirk (N. Y.) Women’s Educa- 
tional and Industrial Union will dedicate 
its new building Oct. 23. Mrs. George 
W. Townsend, president of the Buffalo 
Union, will deliver an address. 

_ Lorado Taft, the gifted young Chicago 
sculptor, whose statue of Gen. Grant is so 
highly spoken of, has been engaged to ex- 
ecute the portrait bust of Miss Susan B. 
Anthony, a testimonial from women of 
the United States. 

Mrs. Warner Snoad suggests to the 
women of England a Union for the im- 
provement of their condition. The first 
practical step she proposes is that women 
of all sorts and conditions shall combine 
actively to prevent the return to Parla- 
ment of men who oppose weman suffrage, 
by supporting only those candidates who 
will stand by us. 

In recogrition of the work accomplished 
in behalf of social purity by the National 
Ww. C. T. U., its president, Miss Frances 
E. Willard, at the annual meeting of the 
International Purity Conference held last 
month in Stockholm, Sweden, was appoint- 
eda member of the executive committee for 
the coming year. Mr. Aaron M. Powell, 
of Plainfield, N. J., is alsoa member of 
this committee. 





Women had the start in America, and 
they seem inclined to keep it. Not to men- 
tion Isabella’s share in its discovery, the 
truth of the proposition is shown by the 
fact that the first white children born, both 
in Virginia and Massachusetts, were girls ; 
Virginia Dare, named from her birthplace, 
was the first white child born within the 
limits of the Thirteen Colonies. Mary 
Chilton was the first Pilgrim to step foot 
on Plymouth Rock, and it is just as 
worthy of record that this privilege was 
hers through the chivalry of John Alden. 


The Women’s Educational and Indus- 
trial Union of Buffalo, N. Y., has invited 
the officers and speakers attending the 
Congress of the Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Women, to return via Buf- 
falo and accept the hospitality of the 
Union this evening. Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, Miss Mary F. Eastman, Mrs. E. D. 
Cheney, Mrs. Wolcott and other distin- 
guished women are expected to be pres- 
ent. On Monday, Oct. 20, Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe will speak at the Union on ‘‘Person- 
al Reminiscences of Longfellow and Em- 
erson.” 

A professor in Fisk University, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., writes that when carpenter 
work was started in the school, last year, 
six girls of the normal graduating class 
asked for instruction, and were assigned 
to benches, the same as the boys. Their 


| politics and laws—as some Christian peo- 
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| and planed with as much deftness as their 
| brothers. At the end of the year they did 
| almost the entire work of constructing a 
neat glass case to hold the work of the 
sewing department, in which they also had 
a hand. 

Mrs. Sylvanus Reed, who, after a suc- 
cessful career of a quarter of a century, 
has retired from the active management of 
| a famous school, contributes to the Octo- 
| ber Scribner “The Private School for 
Girls,” an explanation of the principles 
and aims which guided her in building up 
a school for ‘‘American girls of the high- 
est class.”” Mrs. Reed replies to those 
critics who have called her methods *‘fash- 
ionable”’ and ‘‘superficial,” and points out 
that recent modifications in the curriculum 
of American colleges are in Jine with her 
course of instruction. The article deals 
with an important class of schools which 
has received little attention from writers 
on educational subjects. 

The Town and Country Club of Newport, 
R. L., has closed its sessions for 1890 after 
one of the most successful seasons in its 
history. The paper read at the last meet- 
ing was by Mrs. Florence Howe Hall, on 
“The Art of Conversation.” The subject 
proved to be one of vital interest to the 
Club, and Mrs. Hall was congratulated on 
its success. Ouring the season the follow- 
ing lecturers addressed the Club: Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, president of the organ- 
ization; Prof. Gardner, of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology; Professor 
Charles Waldstein, of the American School 
of Archeology of Athens; Mr. Arthur 
Bagby, and Dr. John 8. White, of the 
Berkeley Lyceum of New York City. A 
musical entertainment was also given by 
skilled artists at the house of Samuel 
Coleman. 

Mr. H. Pierson, of Holland, says that 
the Bible is on the side of women’s rights. 
When, he says, it was sought to dispos- 
sess Zelophehad’s daughters, they rose up 
for the rights of the family, and more es- 
pecially for the rights of the women with re- 
gard to the family. Both Moses and God 
acknowledged the justice of their claim. 
Mr. Pierson says: ‘‘Instead of reproving 
them and telling them to keep quiet in 
public meetings and not to meddle with 





ple in our days would have done—the man 
of God considered the question with great 
earnestness, and did not answer it at 
once. Asa faithful servant in the house 
to which he is appointed, he brought the 
matter before the Lord.”’ The answer of 
God was favorable, and from this Mr. 
Pierson draws comprehensive conclusions 
as to the wisdom of the women’s rights 
movement and the folly of its opponents.— 
Women’s Penny Paper. 








Dyspepsia 
Makes ys of many p' miserable, 
causing distress after eating, sour stomach, 
sick headache, heartburn, loss of appetite, 
a faint, “all gone”’ feeling, bad taste, coated 
tongue, and irregularity of 





Distress the powels. Dyspepsia does 
After not get well of itself, It 
requires careful attention, 

Eating and a remedy like Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla, which acts gently, yet efficiently. 
It tones the stomach, regulates the diges- 
tion, creates a good ap- 
petite, banishes headache, Sick 
and refreshes the mind. Headache 
“T have been troubled with dyspepsia. I 
had but little appetite, and what I dideat | 
distressed me, or did me 
Heart- little good. After eating 1 
burn would have a faint or tired, 
all-gone feeling,- as though I had not eaten 
anything. My trouble was aggravated by 


my business, painting. Last 
spring I took Hood’s Sar- Sour 
saparilla, which did me an Stomach 


immense amount of good. It gave me an 
appetite, and my food relished and satisfied 
the craving I had previously experienced.” 
GEORGE A. PAGE, Watertown, Mass. 


Hood’s Sarsapariila 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared only 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass, 


100 Doses One Dollar 


RIGHWOOD HOUSE, 


254, 256 and 258 Tremont Street, 





BOSTON, MASS. 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Rooms Spacious, Airy and 
Newly Furnished. 


Heated by Steam. Hot Water and Baths, 


Elevator to Each Floor. 


Special Rates for Permanent Boarders and Parties. 


ble; they measured as closely, and sawed 


| CHARGE, at 405 Columbus Avenue, 


A perfect substitute for CURLED HAIR, 
becomes displaced or “caked.” 
shape and softness are desired, it is superior to 
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KNITTED FILLING FOR STU FEING | 


ways receive ighest commendation 


KNITT D MATTRESS P 


ire bed without mattress, and the rest of the 


The only Linin 
t 


ND FIL 


»main elastic and keep their 


WATER- PROOF MATTRES 


FILLING FOR HORSE ANP. STEAM 


KNITTED FILLED PROTECTORS FOR HOSPITAL USE. 
KNITTED FILLED COMFORTERS. For hospital and domestic purposes 


DS. In all sizes. The greatest luxury in hot nights on a woven 


top, thereby making a level bed and increasing its softness. 
Inquire for these goods at all first-class Dry Goods and Furniture Houses. 
CUT THIS OUT FOR REFERENCE. 


| KNITTED MATTRESS COMPANY, | DRESS REFORM. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patented Textile Fabrics 


QUILTED BY A KNITTED PROCESS. 


and in many respects superior; it is always soft, never 
We manufacture padding or stuffing for all purposes, and where | 
all other material. 


WE MANUFACTURE EXPRESSLY: 


that relieves the carpet of grit and dust, and 
ure when the carpet is swept. 
KNITTED STAIR PADS. Retaining their shape, cannot get into bunches, and are always soft 


KNITTED TABLE PADDING, Takes the lead in the market; needs only to be seen to be 
appreciated. 


Pit ohe witole block br pleses Suse ia 


BOLSTERS. 


er, and no part can 


Of spongy 
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MRS. A. T. FOGG 


Has REMOVED her 


Dress Reform Parlors 


From 5 Hamilton Place to 


80 Boylston Street, 


Where she will open Oct. 13 with a full line of 
Under Garments for Ladies and Children, ready- 
mad» and to order, including Jersey Fitting Union 
Suits, Plain Meriao Union suite, Equipoise Waists. 

Jenness-Miller Model Bodice, as well as every 
style of Combination Under Garment. 
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FACTORY AT CANTON, MASS. 





For Ladies, Misses, 


THIS WAIST isa 
with or without the 


~s, 


(nfants, 





PATENTED. 


w&@ One good Agent wanted for every City and 
GEORGE FROST & CO,, 31 


BQUIPOISH WAIST. 


n< ~ pockets, may be removed at pleasure. 
. 1 THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies 
— and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under fulled piece is 
. | Crt j) that of a corset front, so that a corset and a perfect bust support is provided 
./) / r A within a waist. In the Open Back Soft Waists, as made for Children and 
ch ww articular attention to the physical pro 
1 Pie 7 


the growing little ones has been given in sha the parts, and f 
min large variety of sizes, all ages can be perfectly dtted from stock. snes 
Hi PRICES. 
R Hh \\ Style 600, Ladies’ Whole Back, without Bones..... 
’ i \ ' @i, * oe “ ne nt only... 
, | oe @& ** Laced Bao™ , Boned Front and Bac 
bs lth) -~ - Misses’ Whole B ack yement Bones..... teeee seveee 1,60 
mf ONE. «ease seeeeee seeeeee. eevee I, 
mn, “ 621, Children’s—wit ut Bones..........0222223.07077 138 
‘* 631, Infants’ bd “ 


DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING, 

For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around waist over dress, and give it to ua . 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of cnild. a Sune 
Weshalltake pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to learn more about this meritorious arment. 
Waists sent by mail to any part of the U.S., postage prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not satisfacto: 

we will exchange or refund the money, if returned in good order. Mention THE WOMAN’s JOURNAL. 


Children and Infants, 


rfect substitute for corsets, and may be worn either 
ones, which, owing to the construction of the bone 


and Misses, boned 


rtions and requirements of 
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own in the United States. Address 
Bedford Street, Boston, Mass. 





R. DAM’S 


Veg dle Remedy 


Is sold under the following 


WARRANT: 


If you give our medicine a fair trial 
and are not 


CURED OR BENEFITED 


by its use, 


WE WILL REFUND YOUR MONEY. 


All of our agents are authorized to 
make this promise good. ONE BOTTLE 
taken regularly, according to directions, 
constitutes a FAIR TRIAL. 

Ask yourself this question: Is it not 
SAFE to buy medicine that is sold on 
such a BROAD AND LIBERAL CON- 
TRACT? 

We have published over five thousand 
certificates of CURES from persons liv- 
ing within ten miles of our office. In 
the history of all medicines ever com- 
pounded, such a successful record has 
never been attained before. 

Price, $1.00 per bottle; sent, EX- 
PRESS PAID to any part of the United 
States. 

Dr. Dam may be consulted FREE OF 


any day except Friday. Monday and 
Saturday evenings from 6 to 8; and 
Sunday from 10 A.M. to 12 M. Ad- 
dress all orders to Dam’s Remedy Co., 


Read what Dr. Dam’s Vegetable 
Remedy has done for others. Do not 
suffer any longer without giving it a 
trial yourself. 


— 


KIDNEY COMPLAINT CAN BE CURED 


BY THE TIMELY USE OF 


Dr. Dam’s Vegetable Remedies. 


Read the testimony of a man who expected 
he had got to die from this disease. 


V. D. PORTER, Dealer in Groceries and Provisions, 40 
Eden S8t., Chelsea, Mass., writes :— 


Many years I suffered from Kidney Complaint, and 
spent a large sum of money on docto’s and medicines. 
Notwithstanding this I got worse, and sn flered extreme 

valu. I was advised to try Dr. Dam’s Vegetable Med- 
cines. I am glad to say their use havé given me un- 
cupeted benefit. I can attead to my busine s without 
rouble, 





The tollowing Statement is a Fair Sample of 
Hundreds we receive every month. 


Mr. F, H. THORNDIKE, 8 Allen Street, Boston, Mass., 
says:— 


Two years ago a gentleman came into my place ‘3 
business and told me about Dr. Dam and his Vegetab! 
Remedies. At that | ime my wife was a chron’‘c sufferer 
from Sick Headaches anu Dyspepsia. I had paid out 
more than $1000 fur doctors and medicines, bat she had 
been growing worse for ten years, I believed the 
statements made by the gentleman referrea to, and 
thought if such cures had been made in other cases, it 
was my duty to give my wife another chance. She 
commenced using Dr. Dam’s V-getabie Remedies. In 
six months she was COMPLETELY CURED. She 
has gained twenty-five pounds, I wiil cheerfully give 
my verbal statement of these facts to any one calling 
on me, 





RHEUMATISM CURED. 


Mr. ALBERT W. DAvis, Wholesale Boot and Shoe 
Dealer, 119 Summer Street, Boston, Mass., says:— 


After ruffering for years with Rheumatism, and re- 
ceiving unsuccessful treatment from the most distin- 
guished physicians in the United States, I was fuliy 
cured by your Vegetabie Remedies. I was relieved 
after taking them three dsys, and in two months was 
well, and have never bad a touch of it since. This is 
the first winter for three years that I have been able 





405 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 


to attend to my business, 





aM Dia. 


First-class Uprigh 
og at years in work 


c O \ 
x } 


RADE mA 


Warerooms 257 Tremont St., opp. Hollis; Factory 152 Hampton St. cor.George, Boston. 
E. WILSON & CO., Proprietors. 





BOSTON PIANO COMPANY, 


examine our new scale of Upright Pianos. sold on Instalments if desired 
Terms easy. Also Pianos to Rent, and if bought within one year, rent paid 
will be applied to the price of the instrument, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
t and Square Pianofortes, which we fully warrant for 
manship and material. Call at our new warerooms and 








THE NEW YORK 
Ladies’ Guide and Chaperon Bureau 


Provides, at a reasonable price, Ladies intelligent and 
thoroughly reliable, to act asguides and chaperons to 
all points of interest, Art Galleries, Shops, Theatres 
and in and around New York City. 

Theatre tickets engaged: also rooms at first-class 
hotels and boarding-houses. Unexceptional reference 


Office, 24 Union Square. (4th Ave, side near 15th 
Street). Telephone Call. 


LADIES’ LUNCH 


Soup or Chowder, 10 cents; Oyster Stew, 20cents, 
Baked or Boiled Fish, 20 cents; Roast Chicken, 30 
cents; Lobster Salad, 30 cents; Ice cream, 10 cents; 
Tea or Coffee, 5 cents; Delicious Rolls, 10 cents per 
doz.; Superior Wedding Cake, 50 cents Ib.; very 
rich Ice Cream, 50 cents qt. Wedding receptions 
and other parties carefully served by polite and 
competent waiters. Fine linens and glass, elegant 
silver and china. Prices reasonable. 











elementary joiner work was quite cr@glita_ 


Z. M. GILMAN and M. ¢. STELLE, Proprietors, 





T. D. OOOK & 00., Avon and Bedford Sts. 


Ample Toilet-room for Ladies. ’ 


DEBATER’S GUIDE, 


For Friends of WOMAN SUFFRACE 
In Debating Clubs, Literary Societies, Public Meet- 
ings, etc., op HOW oO WIN THE 
EBATE and Carry the Audience; from thirty- 
ve years’ experience in the cause. 
| HAMILTON WILLCOX 
Chairman State Executive Committee New York 
Woman Suffrage Party; author of “‘Freedom’s Con- 
uests; the Great Spread of Woman Suffrage 
hrough the World,” etc. PRICE, FIVE CENTS. 
Address the author, 146 Broadway, New York, 


SPLENDID,” 


writes a New York lady. Another 
says, “I could not get along without 
my Figure Form.” Said a young 
lady, * will get a less expensive dress, 
but a ‘Form’ I will have, so as to save 
standing for my dressmaker, which 
tires me fearfully.” Another said, “I 
had no idea it could be so useful to 
me.” Send for circular, a'so see the 
new patent “Draping Form” at 
UFFORD & SON’S, 12 West Street 
Nothing equals it. Made to order 


eractly one’s form and size. 











NEW YORK LADIES’ GUIDE 


AND 
CHAPERON BUREAU, 
4 East 42d Street, 
FORMERLY 24 UNION SQUARE. 
The NewYork-—« Lady Guides Provided at 





LADIES GUIPE short notice. 
| Shopping Orders promptly 
ex . 
Board and Reoms for Per- 
manent or Transient 


Secured in Hotels or first- 
class Boarding Houses, 


Strangers met on arrival at 
Station, if desired 


CHARGES MODERATE. 
References Unexceptionable. 


BEST IN THE 


WORLD! 


The Boston Heater. 








* @— 
We guarantee them to give perfect 
satisfaction in every particular and to 
be positively unequaled for economy, 
durability and general convenience, 
t~ Remember, our sales are double 
those of any manufacturer in New 
England. Only decided merit could 
accomplish this result. 


SOLD BY OUR AGENTS EVERYWHERE. 


MAGEE FURNACE C0., 


32 to 38 Union St., BOSTON. 
86 Lake Street, - CHICACO. 
Deacript've Circulars sent free. 








Is Superior to any other Raw Liquid 
Food or Beef Extract in the market. 


a@- The nourishing and strengthening, qualities 
of this Food wili copectatly be noticed in PULMON.- 
ARY COMPLAINTS, first stages of CONSUMP.- 
TION, DYSPEPSIA, GENERAL DEBILITY, and 
in all diseases of the bowels, especially CHOLERA 
INFANTUM. 
Price 25c., 50c. and $1.00 a bottle. 

Goopwin & Co., 38 Hanover Street, and leading 
druggists. 


RCEEDERS RAW FOOD WAFERS. 
Paiatable, Nourishing and Strengthening. Each 
box is equal to 2 Teaspoonsful of our FOO v. 








These Wafers are perfectly Pure, and can be taken 
Speakere will highly appreciate them for their re- 
will find them a most delicious CONFECTION. 

468 Parker Street, ROXBURY, MASS., 

for those who 
ishment, vicarious atonement, miracles and an in- 
who have already outgrown them. Unity stands 
belief who are willing to work for truth, right- 
ing, including a sermon on some living topic, edi- 

One dollar a year, ten weeks on trial for ten 

175 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO. 


without Danger by the Feeblest Person because 
lieving POWER in all THROAT troubles. 
10 CENTS A BOX. 
Near Huntington Avenue. 

UNI WANT TO BELIEVE 
fallible Bible. Unity does not use its space in 
for common sense in religion, and advocates a 
eousness and love in the world Unity gives 
torials and contributions on current events, and 
cents in stamps. 

TABLETS 





they dissolve most readily. Public Singers and 
CHILDREN will like them and the grown -u 
REFINED FOOD co., 
in religion and cannot believe in everlasting pun- 
controvetring these doctrines; it addresses those 
religious fellowship that will welcome all of every 
every week 32 columns of fresh and rational read- 
news of the progress of liberal religious thought. 
Address 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., PUBS., 
can safely Reduce Weight and Cure 


permanently by taking TRILENE 

(Regd.) for a few weeks. They are small, agreeable, 
harmless, and never fail to IMPROVE both HEALTH 
and FIGURE without Change of Diet. An English 
Countess writes :—‘‘ Your Trilene Tablets act admtrably.”— 
Send Postal Note for 75 cents to THE TRILENE 





CO., Sole Proprietors, 834 Broadway, New York. 
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Letters containing remittances, and relating to 
the business of the paper, must be addressed to box 
3638, Boston. Re {etorea letters or P. O. Money 
Order, or Express Co.’s Money-Order, may be sent at 
our risk. Money sent in letters not registered, at 
the risx of the sender. 

All subscriptions are continued until an explicit 
aotice is ved to discontinue the paper. 








FORM OF BEQUEST. 


There is no more effective way to aid the 
cause of equal rights than by assisting the 
woman suffrage papers. 

FORM OF BEQUEST. 

I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the WOMAN'S JOURNAL, published in 
Boston, a corporation established by. the 
laws of Massachusetts, the sum of —— —— 
Aollars, to be applied by such Proprietors, 
principal and inter+st, at their discretion, to 
the support ur improvement of the paper, and | 
the promotion of the principles which it ad- | 
vocates. 
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APPOINTMENTS IN DAKOTA. 


Miss MATILDA HINDMAN, Pittsburgh, Pa., State 
Lecturer for Califoruia. 

Britgewetes TTTTT Oct. 23 | Baker ......+-+++- Oct. 24 
pioux Falls and vicinity...Uct. 25 to Nov. 3. 
Mrs. LaurA M. Jouns, Salina, Kan , President of 
the Kansas Equal Suffrage Ass_ciation. 











Flandreau ....Oct. 25, 26 | Hartford ........- Oct. 30 
Colman..... «+». Oct. 27 | E. Sioux Falls ...** 31 
Madison.......... * 28) Sioux Fals... Nov. 1,2 
Dell Rapids ...... “ 291 Elk Point.... ‘“ 
Mrs. JuLIA NELSON, Red Wing, Minn. 
Hitchcock ........ Oct. 28| Huron ......++- Oct. 30 
Alien Township... “ 29| Highmore....... Oct. 31 


Mrs. Emma Smita De Voz, Huron, 8.D. Strate 
Lecturer of the South Dakota Equal Suffrage 


Association. 
Wakonda......... Oct. 25 | Parkston......... Oct. 29 
_——_ pooccoccce * 27 | Huron......++++0+ “ 3 

ANG....00e005 “4 





Dr. NETTIE C. HALL, State Superintendent Elec. 








tion Work. Note correction from last week. 

Beresford ........ Oct. 25 | Pleasant View, Lin 
Stover «ch. house, coln Co........-Oct. 30 

Lincoln Co..... * 26| May’s sch. house, 
Pioneer sch.house, Lincoln Co..... 31 

Lincoln Co..... ** 27) Kinsley sch house, 
brook, Lincoln Lincoln Co..... Nov. 1 

“ 





1D coccccceececs Kirby’s sch.house, 
Mt. Zion church, nceoln Co..... “« 2 
coln Co....- “ 29|Springdalechurch, “ 3 
Cueta B. Lutz, Duel County. 
Campbell County ....+cseccesesees eves Oct. 21 to 28 


SusAN B. ANTHONY and Rev. ANNA H. SHAW 
will speak in the Black Hills as follows : 





Gone... osececceed on & Sinnaeet.«..-0+-Oet. 9 
Rapid City ....... * 26) Spearfish......... « 
Postville... cocee * 27 Lead City covcee os Nov. 1 
Sturgis..... o-cose © | Deadwood ..... Nov. 2,3 
Whitewood ...... “ 29 


Mrs. CARRIE LANE CHAPMAN, Charles City, Ia., 
State Lecturer of the lowa Woman Suffrage 
Association 


Woonsocket...... Oct. 25 | Ashton.... 





Letcher .... - 271 Mellette... 
DA ...+ +.» “ 28] Northville. ee 
ceccccccccce “ 29 | Aberdeen.......-+ 
Bev. HELEN PutNAM. Appointments in Clark Co. 
Hague .......- Oct. 24, 25 | Logam...-sseeeeee Oct. 28 
B cccces *¢ 26, 27 


Mary A. S. BRADFORD. 








Twin Lakes ...... Oct. 27 | Rives.....eseeeees Oct. 31 

I coscccsece “* 28] Lyonville......... Nov. 1 

I nD “ 29 | Gann Vailey Co., Con. 

Wyatt .....eeseeee “ 30] Buffalo Co...... Nov. 2 
ALIce M. A. PICKLER. 

Britton ....++.++ Oct. 24 | Amherst.......+++ Oct. 25 
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ANNUAL MEETING ILLINOIS EQUAL SUF- 
FRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


Members of the Illinois Equal Suffrage Asso- 
ciation are requested to convene in annual 
executive session at Moline, November 5 and 6, 


1890. 
The significant and unparalleled victories of the 


past year, n tably the admission of Wyoming 
and the majority report of the woman suffrage 
committee in the Senate of the United States, 
render this a reunion of unusual interest and 
importance, and a special jubilee session will be 
one of the features of the convention. 

All patriots and advocates of an equality of 
rights, duties and responsibilities, are earnestly 
invited to give us their presence, suggestions and 
co-operation. Eloquent speakers will be with 
us and discuss methods of future work, while 
an efficient local committee (with Miss N. H. 
Wheelock, M. D., of Moline, as chairman), are 
planning for the entertainment of delegates. A 
welcoming reception will be given to members 
and friends on the evening of the 4th. All dele- 
gates wishing entertainment must notify Dr. 
Wheelock, of Moline, at once. 

Taking as our watchwords ‘‘In essentials 
unity, in gon-essentials hberty, in all things 
charity,” let us assemble once again to assist in 
creating in our beloved Illinvis a true republic. 

ExizaBetuH Boynron-HARBERt, Presid_nt. 

CARRIE ASHTON-JOHNBSON, Secretary. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The nineteenth annual convention of the Iowa 
Woman Suffrage Association will be held in Des 
Moines on the 4th and 5th of December, 1890. 





AFTER FORTY YEARS. 


On Thursday and Friday of this week, 
Oct. 23 and 24, occurred the fortieth anni- 
versary of the first National Woman’s 
Rights Convention. It was held in Worces- 
ter, Mass., in 1850, in accordance with a 
call signed by thirty-three men and wom- 
en from Massachusetts, eleven from Rhode 


From that beginning how the world has 
chauged for women! ‘Their work, their 
wages, their opportunities for education, 
their legal position, are almost wholly 
changed for the better, while in one State, 
Wyoming, women are the political equals 
of men! And all the world over the ques- 
tion is asked why equal human rights 
should not be conceded and secured to 
women. 

The gain so far made is worth all it has 
cost to those who have coined their lives 
into the service of the great principle of 
equal rights. 

The committee having the matter in 
charge have decided to defer the observ- 
ance of this historic anniversary until 
January, 1891, when it will be held in con: 
nection with the annual meeting of the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion. Friends of suffrage should bear this 
in mind and prepare to share in this im- 
portant event. L. S. 
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THE WOMAN’S CONGRESS. 


The eighteenth annual meeting of the 
Association for the Advancement of Wom- 
en, which has just been held in Toronto, 
was a notable gaiheriog. it was the first 
time the Association has held its annual 
convention outside the United States, and 
it brought together many women from dif- 
ferent parts of Canada, as well as from a 
dozen or more of the States of the Union. 
New York, Michigan, and Massachusetts 
were the States most numerously repre- 
sented. A good deal of space is devoted 
this week to a report of the convention, 
but it has not been possible to gather up 
one-half of the bright things that were 
said, or of the interesting facts brought 
out in the different addresses and reports. 

Toronto lavished attentions upon its 
visitors. The platform of the great Pavil- 
ion, which was placed at the disposal of 
the Association, was hung with English 
and American flags, conspicuous among 
them the ‘maple flag” of Canada; and in 
the centre was the inscription ‘‘Welcome 
to Toronto!” in large letters of coloring as 
warm as the hearts of our entertainers. 
We were invited to visit all the public 
buildings, the excellent schools, the flour- 
ishing Women’s Medical College, the uni- 
versity, and other points of interest. A 
committee of City officials took all who 
wished to go for a long carriage-ride 
through the city and suburbs, past the 
handsome private residences and public 
buildings, by the magnificent new Parlia- 
ment House in process of erection, through 
the beautiful tree-shaded streets, planted 
with some of the finest mountain ashes I 
ever saw, laden at this season with vivid 
red berries; out to the breezy reservoir, 
and across picturesque Rosedale Ravine, a 
deep natural chasm overflowing with yel- 
lowing maples. 

Intelligent and interested audiences as- 
sembled at every meeting, and the daily 
papers gave very full and friendly reports. 
A great deal of hard work in preparing 
for the Congress bad been done by Dr. 
Emily Stowe and the members of the 
Women’s Enfranchisement Association, to 
yhom the gratitude of the A. A. W. is es- 
pecially due. 

To anyone attending even a single con- 
vention of the A. A. W., it is easy to 
see why these annual Congresses of wom- 
en do so much good, and why, in every 
city where they are held, women’s clubs, 
Educational and Industrial Unions, and 
other useful associations of women spring 
up in their wake. They not only stimu- 
late thought, show what women can do, 
and encourage self-respect, mutual fellow- 
ship, and esprit de corps among women, but 
they make it evident to the men of the 
community that women of high intellec- 
tual attainments are not necessarily evcen- 
tric, aggressive, or disagreeable. In the 
gracious and dignified presence of Mrs. 
Howe, the sweet face of the young secre- 
tary, and the intelligent and pleasant-look- 
ing group of distinguished women who 
surrounded them upon the platform, there 
was an object lesson stronger than any 
words. The good sense and merit of the 
papers and addresses also carried their own 
moral. The chairman of the local execu- 
tive committee, School Inspector Hughes, 
put the matter in a nut-shell when he said, 
in his closing address: ‘Before the A. A. 

W. came to Toronto, many men were a 
little afraid of the ‘scientific women.’ We 
are entirely cured. We have learned that 
you are a body of women whom we can 
respect, and with whom it is an honor to 
co-operate.” 

I heard women and girls with shining 
eyes declare that they had never attended 





Island, seventeen from New York, eighteen 
from Pennsylvania, nine from Ohio, and 
one from Maryland. Of these, by far the 
larger part are now dead. But among the 
names of signers who are no longer with 
us are those of Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
Wm. Lloyd Garrison and Mre. Garrison, 
Wendell Phillips and Mrs. Phillips, Charles 
F.Hovey, Abby Kelly Foster, Adin Ballou, 
James and Lucretia Mott, gamuel J. May, 


Gerritt Smith and Mrs. Smith, Paulina | 


Wright Davis, and Oliver Johnson. 


| any meeting so inspiring in their lives; 
| they had never before had the faintest idea 
of what women were doing and could do. 
Strong men said the same; and both men 
and women realized with heartfelt joy 
what good the A. A. W. has been doing 
for nearly twenty years. Long may it 


flourish! A. S. B. 
- -* &e——_—___ 


There are more than a hundred women 
now studying dentistry in the University 


At the recent meeting of the Woman's 
Congress in Toronto, the vice-president 
for New Hampshire told the present writer 
that some time ago she had subscribed for 
the Woman’s Column to be sent to a friend 
who was strongly opposed to woman suf- 
frage. Meeting her later, she found that 
this lady h-d become a convert, and asked 
her how it had happened. “Oh,” she an- 
swered, ‘‘it is all owing to that little paper 
you sentme. Whenit first began to come, 
I would not even take off the wrapper, 
I was so much opposed to the thing. But 
one day a copy happened to get out of its 
wrapper, and 1 picked it up. I grew so 
interested that I hunted up all the back 
numbers which I had cast aside, and read 
them; and now I am a hearty believer.” 
This lady is a person of influence, and she 
now preaches woman suffrage tothe young 
men and women under her care. So the 
probabilities are that the twenty-five ‘ents 
invested in that subscription to the Wom- 
an’s Column will result in a whole crop of 
converts. 

There are many people who could be 
converted in the same way. For twenty- 
five cents, you can have a small sheet of 
choice woman suffrage literature sent to 
any friend every week fora year. Small 
but regular doses of truth have been 
known to cure some very obstinate cases 
of conservatism. Remember this when 
making out your list of Christmas pres- 
ents. A. 8. B. 
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MASSACHUSETTS W. C. T. U. 





At the seventeenth annual State conven- 
tion of the Massachusetts W. C. T. U., at 
Worcester, Oct. 15 and 16, the State cor- 
responding secretary, Miss Elizabeth P. 
Gordon, reported that the convention in- 
cluded 300 local unions, with a paid mem- 
bership of 10,000 and a following of 11,- 
000. There are forty-seven young ladies’ 
unions, and many young men have joined 
them as honorary members. Last year 
work with the children was unorganized ; 
now, under the skilful leadership of Mrs. 
Helen G. Rice, nearly 14,000 boys and 
girls are a pledged and drilled army, and 
are only one division of the National 
Loyal Temperance Legion of over 200,000 
members. 

Miss Elizabeth Tobey, who has ably 
filled the office of president for six years, 
declined re-election because she felt unmis- 
takably called exclusively to evangelistic 
work. In these days, as in the days of 
the early church, women are ‘*called” by 
the Master, without reference to the de- 
crees of General Conferences and Presby- 
teries, and whether or not Miss Tobey’s new 
departure will in time lead her to ordina- 
tion and a pastorate, her labors will be of 
the faithful, fervent, apostolic order. 

Miss Tobey, in her annual address, said : 

‘The question of how we, as women, can 
most successfully and promptly promote 
the safety of our homes, still seems to 
most of us to be answered by the same 
short word, ‘the ballot’ in our own 
bands.” 

That the convention agreed with her on 
the suffrage question, seems indicated by 
their electing as her successor Mrs. Susan 
S. Fessenden, of Malden, National Super- 
intendent of the Department of Franchise. 

Mr. Henry H. Faxon sent the conven- 
tion a check for $500, with a letter urging 
more aggressive work, and concluding 
with these telling words: ‘Let me say 
that healthy reforms will be made possible 
only when women have the same right as 
men to cast their ballots on election days, 


and have them honestly counted.” 
F.M. A. 
—_——_——_+ @ +—____ 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF 
GEORGIA. 


The Woman’s Medical College of Georgia 
was organized last year at Atlanta. It is 
the only medical college exclusively for 
women, south of Baltimore, and it has met 
with strong support and good patronage, 
many of the students coming from States 
quite distant. At the opening of the sec- 
ond term recently, about twenty-five stu- 
dents were enrolled, who came from every 
part of Georgia and the South. The wives 
and daughters of clergymen and of old 
soldiers are admitted on payment of half 
the regular tuition. A training-school for 
nurses is connected with the college, and 
furnishes additional opportunities to wom- 
en. The list of the faculty contains the 
name of only one woman, Mrs. A. O. 





Pickering, M. D., adjunct-lecturer on 
nervous diseases. F. M.A. 


EMINENT ENGLISH WOMEN EXPECTED. 





The friends of woman suffrage in this 
country will hear with pleasure that Miss 
Florence Balgarnie, secretary of the Cen- 
tral National Society for Woman Suffrage, 
is to come to the United States in January. 
Mrs. Ormiston Chant writes, ‘She is a 
young lady of great ability and very pleas- 
ing presence, a first-rate speaker, very 
good, and absolutely sound on all that 
concerns women. Shespeaks on suffrage, 





| of Maryland. 


temperance and the industrial question.” 


| 





Miss Balgarnie will no doubt let us know 
much of the work in England, and will 
thus essentially aid the cause here. Mrs. 
Fenwick Miller, one of the active English 
suftragists, will also soon be on this side 
the ocean. Mrs. Miller is an able writer 
and speaker. These two fresh advocates 
of equal rights for women will be wel- | 
comed as valuable auxiliaries and co- 
workers. L. 8. 
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WE SHALL NOT PASS THIS WAY AGAIN. 


BY ELIZA M. HICKOK. 


‘Whence came and whither bound are we?” 
Holds something still of mystery; 

But one grave thought is clear and plain, 
We shall not pass this way again. 





Why waste an hour in vain regret, 
For common ills that mast be met? 
Why of the thorny road complain? 
We shall not pass this way again. 


Why wound, or cause a tear to start? 
Why vex or trouble one poor heart? 
Each hath its secret grief or care, 

Its burden that thou canst not share. 


The years glide by: stand strong and true. | 

The good thou canst, ob, quickly do! 

Let gentle words soothe woe and pain, 

We shall not pass this way again. 
—Christian Register. 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


Roxspury.—The League held its first | 
regular meeting of the season at the house 
of the president, Mrs. Burr. In the ab- 
sence of the secretary, Mrs. 8. E. D. Cur- 
rier was chosen pro tem. ‘The session was 
occupied mostly with business. Plans for 
the fall work were discussed. It was 

Voted, to contribute ten dollars of the funds in 
the treasury to the campaign in South Dakota. 

Vot-d, that the League request the Mass W. S. 
Association to petition the Legislature to grant 
suffrage to women on the same conditions as to 
men. 

Appeals were made to the members for 
their assistance in the coming entertain- 
ments in aid of the New England Hospital 
for Women and the Women's E. and I. 
Union. The secretary called attention to 
the death of one of the members, Mrs. 
Hannah Newell, whose heart was always 
in fullsympathy with the cause, and whose 
earnest helpfulness and generous response 
to every call will be greatly missed. The 
League was invited to hold its December 
meeting at the house of Mrs. Foote, No. 1 
Beech Glen Street. , 

Mrs. 8. E. D. CURRIER. 


East BOSTON.—On the evening of Octo- 
ber 9, there assembled in the parlors of 
Mr. and Mrs. Silvanus Smith, a large com- 
pany of ladies and gentlemen, invited to 
attend a reception tendered by the East 
Boston Woman Suffrage League to the 
members of the Legislature from East Bos- 
ton who had voted for woman suffrage. 
These members were: Andrew Hall, Wil- 
liam J. Burke, James E. Fitzgerald, Fred 
B. Day, J. B. Maccabe, Charles T. Witt, 
and Dr. Benjamin F. Campbell. ‘The last 
two were unavoidably absent. Mrs. Smith, 
the president, made a felicitous speech 
about her experience in the cause of which 
she had been an ardent advocate. She then 
introduced Mr. Andrew Hall, as the first 
East Boston legislator who voted for wom- 
an suffrage. He madea forcible speech for 
the right and justice of the cause. W. 
J. Burke Superintendent of Ferries, spoke 
of woman's efforts for temperance, and 
advised women to petition for the right 
to yote on the question of local option. 
Mr. James E. Fitzgerald proposed substi- 
tuting the word ‘‘Emancipation” for ‘‘Suf- 
frage” in the name of the League, and ad- 
vised making women’s work broad in every 
possible way. Mr. Day thought the great 
reason why woman suffrage did not gain 
ground more rapidly was the indifference 
of women. Mr. Joseph B. Maccabe said 
he was formerly strongly anti-woman suf- 
frage until the women voted so well for 
the school committee. Now he was as 
strongly in favor of it and would do any- 
thing in his power to help it. Miss Fran- 
ces H. Turner, vice-president of the 
League, spoke in her usual forcible and 

rtinent style, and ended with a story. 

ev. J. W. Hamilton was thankful he 
lived under the gospel and not under the 
law. He would say human suffrage in- 
stead of woman suffrage,—sex should not 
invalidate any human right. The General 
Conference had asked the women of the 
churches to give their opinion as to giving 
women the ” to vote in the legislative 
assemblies of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. The vote would be nothing more 
than an expression of opinion, but he 
hoped it would be favorable. After Dr. 
L. B. Bates had given a few earnest words 
of approval, Henry B. Blackwell spoke of 
the success of woman suffrage in Wyom- 
ing during the last twenty-one years. The 
State Constitution and the Bill of Rights 
recently adopted by the people by a vote 
of eight to one, contained guarantees of 
woman suffrage; and to the Republicans 
in Congress who objected, Wyoming’s 
delegate, Judge Carey, replied that though 
they wanted statehood, they would wait a 
hundred years rather than come in with- 
out woman suffrage. The company then 
partook of light refreshments, and sepa- 
rated with the satisfaction of having spent 
a very pleasant evening. 








++ 
SUFFRAGE CONVENTION IN KANSAS. 


ATCHISON, KAN., OcT. 19, 1890. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

Please announce that the local E. S. A. 
of this city extends a cordial invitation to 
all interested to attend the State meeting 
of the Kansas E. 8. A., to be held here on 
Nov. 18, 19, and 20. Susan B. Anthony, 


effort to help us, by coming in large num- 
bers. Free entertainment is guaranteed to 
all who attend. Write to Mrs. Anna B. 
Fisher for entertainment. A large attend. 
ance is urged, as business of grave import- 
ance will be discussed. Also please an- 
nounce that Dr. Sara L.Stoner, of Senec- 
ea, Kan., is ready to fill engagements to 
lecture and organize in the interest of 
the E. 8. A. of the First District of Kan- 
sas. Any one desiring her services, can 
address her at Seneca, or a line will reach 
me at Atchison. Ruts F. DuRGAN. 


~~ 
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ARTISTIC PROGRESS OF WOMEN. 


At the Toronto Congress of the A. A. W., 
Mrs. Mary E. Bagg, chairman of the Art 
Committee, presented 4 comprehensive and 
valuable report, showing the artistic prog- 
ress of women in the United States and 
Canada, and describing several flourish- 
ing new art associations. An interesting 
point was the plan of Miss Sarah Wool 
Moore, of Nebraska, for a more careful 
sifting of good work from bad by a sug- 





| gested revision of premium lists for State 


and county fairs. Another was that of 
Miss Waring of Newport, R. I., for the 
systematic circulation by mail of valuable 
photographs from the Old Masters. 

ee 


WOMEN ADMITTED. 


The will of Newton Case, of Hartford, 
gives half a million dollars to the Hart- 
ford Theological Seminary, and will make 
Hartford one of the best equipped semina- 
ries in the United States. It has a good 
equipment of new and commodious build- 
ings, a choice library of 44,000 books, an 
able corps of teachers, and a handsome 
fund beside the present gift. Dr. Hart- 
ranft, the president, has few equals at the 
head of our educational institutions. The 
spirit of the seminary is catholic and lib- 
eral, to the unusual extent of admitting 
women to all its privileges. 








OUR NEW YORE LETTER. 


NEw YORK, OCT. 22, 1890. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

Local politics in this city are peculiarly 
animated this fall. A mayor is to be 
chosen, and there are numerous other 
offices to be filled. The Tammany Demo- 
crats have renominated the present incum- 
bent, Hon. Hugh J. Grant, and are push- 
ing their canvass with vigor. 

In opposition, the Republicans and the 
County Democracy have nominated Mr. 
Francis M. Scott for Mayor, and the nom- 
ination is also especially commended by 
the People’s Municipal League, a body 
composed of leading ministers of many 
denominations, which is receiving the 
help of many earnest reformers. To this 
organization there has been added a wom- 
an’s annex, so that, for the first time in 
the history of city politics, we find women 
acknowledged as an important factor in 
the contest. Miss Lockwood, 114 East 
Eighteenth Street, is secretary of this or- 
ganization, and an appeal has been issued 
urging all women who desire to aid the 
movement to use their influence to induce 
the men of their families to work and vote 
for this party. 

Quite an excitement has been created in 
the ranks of the employees on our elevated 
roads by the introduction of women as 
ticket-sellers at several of the stations on 
the Kings’ County Elevated Railroad. 
They receive less pay for the same work. 
The salary of the men has been twelve 
dollars a week ; the women are to have but 
nine dollars. Naturally the men thus em- 
ployed are alarmed lest they shall all be re~ 
placed by women. The work is certainly 
eminently woman’s work, as the position 
is quiet, sheltered from the elements, and 
sedentary. There is no reason why a 
woman of average intelligence cannot sell 
tickets as well as a man, and if women are 
to receive less pay there is every probabil- 
ity that they will gradually replace men. 
How strange it seems that men do not in- 
sist for their own protection that women 
shall always receive equal pay for equal 
work. 

The women candidates for school com- 
missioner are everywhere urging their 
canvass. In Westchester County, Miss 
Lavinia M. Horton’s nomination has been 
an astonishment to all the conservatives. 
She has been for twenty-one years in the 
schools of Port Chester, and is personally 
known to a large portion of the people in 
that vicinity. Many of the young men 
who were once her pupils are aiding her 
efforts. The district is Democratic, but, 

with so popular a nominee, the Republi- 
cans may carry it. I was sorry to see it 
stated that in a recent interview Miss Hor- 
ton declared herself opposed to woman 
suffrage. For a woman who wished to be 
voted for, to proclaim herself opposed to 
the voting of women seems a strange in- 
consistency, which is still farther empha- 
sized when she adds that a woman’s sphere 





Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman, of Iowa, 
Mrs. Colby, and other fine speakers will 
be with us. On account of our situation 
in the extreme northeast corner of the 
State, our friends must make a special 


is “‘social, not political,” and at the same 
| time seeks political office. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
149 East 44th Street. 
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of Chicago, on ‘“‘More Pedagogy in our 
Universities and Normal Schools.” 

Mrs. PARKER suid: 

‘That the human being, mind, body and | 
soul, is developed to its full stature of | 
character and spiritual power by the ap- | 

lication of immutable la ws, all will agree. | 

at education is the realization of inborn 

possibilities is a fact unquestioned. That | 
there is a divine design manifesting itself 
in the human form through which eternal 
energy acts; and that the working out of | 
that design is the central duty of maa, to | 
which all other duties are subsidiary and | 


subservient, are generalizations which com- | 
pel assent. 

‘The science of education is the knowl- 
edge of the laws of human growth and a | 
comprehension of the conditions which | 
bring those into their most complete and | 
economical activity. All heartily agree 
that the teacher should know the child, 
should study the child, should gather all 
the wisdom of the past in regard to the 
child, should feel profoundly the infinite 
dignity of this ‘fruic of all the past, this 
seed of all the future.’ But turn from the 
pure ideal that theory brings us to the | 
stern reality,—the difference almost breeds 
despair. Our great institutions of learning 
never have originated any plan or impulse 
for the professional education of teachers. 
Frederic the Great, under the inspiration | 
of Martio Luther, founded public schools 
to train, in his sandy, marshy, barren king- 
dom, subjects that could meet and cope 
with the powers of Europe that strove to | 
crush him. He soon found that trained | 
intelligence is not the product of unskilled 
trainers, and out of this second necessity 
sprang Germany’s magnificent system of 
norma! schools, while every university 
has a chair of pedagogy. Within fifteen 
years a few such have been established in 
a few of our colleges—the University of 
Missouri leading, and Michigan University 
coming next—but Harvard, Yale, Amherst 
and Brown remain still without them. A 
very common claim is made on the part of 
the better educated class that normal 
schools graduate pupils with a superficial 
skill in method, yet lacking wofully in 
knowledge of principles and in a broad 
culture. 

‘All true study of whatever kind is 
search for eternal laws; all laws, organic 
or inorganic, are concentrated upon the 
highest laws—the laws of human evolu- 
tion. The final demand is man, and his | 
relations to the all-efficient energy which 
is still creating him. The quality and 
power of the self-activity aroused, deter- 
mine the value of the teaching.” 

Mrs. ELLEN M. MITCHELL, of Colorado, 
opened the discussion. If all teachers 
were better trained, moral and intellectual 
education would go hand in hand, and the 
teachers would be able to counteract the 
tendency in our public schools to the 
deadening of originality and spontaneity 
in the pupils. 

Mrs. LUCINDA H. STONE thought no 
one should teach who did not love the 
work. She described a very painful case 
where the only son of a widow had been 
killed by a punishment inflicted by a teach- 
er who was not ill-meaning but ill-educated. 
Mrs. Stone said she had been appointed to 
visit the public schools in her own city. 


| State.” 





and had found many schools where not 
one of the pupils understood the meaning 
of the simplest songs 12nd hymns that they 
had learned by rote. In one hymn occurred 
the words “jewels in his crown.” She 
asked the children what jewels were. No 
one knew. At last one little boy said that 
he thought jewels were apples. ‘Teachers 
should by all means be better taught them- 
selves. 

Rey. FLORENCE KOLLOCK, of Illinois, 
paid a high tribute, as did several of the 
other speakers, to the educational meth- 
ods used by Col. Parker in the Cook Coun- 
ty Normal School. She once attended the 
graduating exercises of a girls’ school, and 
heard one gentleman say to another, ‘[ 
am interested in this school, and I have 
contributed largely to its support; yet, 
after all, what does the education amount 
to? Most of these girls will only marry.” 
Only marry! Why, if any woman in the 
world needs to be educated, it is the mother. 

Miss Mary F. EASTMAN described the 
fierce opposition that Horace Mann met 
with when he tried to introduce improved 
educational methods in Maszachusetts. 
People said he ought not to be called Hor- 
ace Snee, but horrid man; and he finally 
had to go into the wilds of Ohio to finda 
place where he could teach girls as well as 


ys. 

Mrs. KATE GANNETT WELLS read the 
next paper, on ‘Special Legislation or 
Moral Energy.” She argued that less de- 
pendence should be placed upon special 
legislation and more upon moral energy 
as a cure for social evils. Special legisla- | 
tion is necessary to some extent, but it 
has been carried much too far. Freedom 
is in danger of being lost in the parental 
character of the government. Mrs. Wells 
mentioned the enormous number of bills 
introduced in Congress during one session, 
and gave many amusing instances of 
special legislation. If drunkenness were 
punished as a crime, she thought there 
would be less need for liquor regulations. 
It was once proposed to send chronic 
drunkards to the State’s Prison at Concord, 
Mass. The convicts heard of it, and 
signed a petition against the proposed 
measure as insulting tothem. They said, 
*“Drunkards are persons of weak willis, 





and it takes brains to commit the crimes 
for which we are here.” 

REV. AUGUSTA CHAPIN held that un- 
necessary special legislation was to be | 
deprecated, but when moral energy had | 
done all it could, special legislation was | 
still needed to supplement it, and might | 
be helpful. It would belong before moral | 
energy alone would stop the lotteries or 
secure the appointment of police matrons. 
‘Cultivate moral energy by all means, but 
back up your moral energy by a little 
special legislation, and it helps along 
immenzely.” 

Miss Mary F. EASTMAN agreed with | 


Mrs. Wells that we had too much special | 
| legislation. 


There was said to be one in- 
fallible way of keeping a child quiet—to 
give ita cup of molas-es and a bunch of 
feathers. 
smeared with the molasses and stuck over 
with the feathers it would sit 
whole day absorbed in trying to pick 
off the feathers from one sticky hand 
with the other equally sticky one. So 
each Legislature spent its time largely in 
trying to undo what had been done by the 
Legislature before it. In her opinion gov- 


ernment existed chiefly for the purpose of | 


keeping one individual from trespassing 
upon the personal sphere of another. It 
was a watch-dog; its duty was to make 


| invaders of persona) liberty keep off. 


Mrs. Ciara B. COLBY thought it was 
also the duty of the State to care for the 
weak who were unable to protect them- 
selves. 


Mra. Wells’s paper called out a great | 
deal of lively discussion after the meeting | 


was over, being strongly approved by 
some and as strongly disapproved by 
others. 

On Thursday evening, Miss Mary F. 
Eastman spoke on ‘*Woman and the 
She sketched the progress of the 
movement for woman’s education, the 
growing activity of women in charitable 
and philanthropic work, and made a num- 
ber of good points for woman suffrage. 
In her own town, she had been one of a 
committee of men and women to found a 
public library. The women did their full 
share of the work of raising money. They 
were permitted to make cake, tidies and 
pincushions ad libitum; a woman had 
served as treasurer, and another woman 
as secretary. But when it came to voting 


| upon the question whether the dog-tax 
| should be appropriated that year for the 


public library, the women were not com- 
petent to have a say about it, or to cast a 
bit of paper into a box, either because of 
their want of mental power or their physi- 
cal fragility. Yet all the preceding work 
had been drudgery, while this was as easy 
and delicate as playing the piano. But 
all the women could do was to look from 
their windows and watch the men going 
into town meeting, and try to guess from 
each man’s appearance whether he was 
likely to vote for or against the library. 
Miss Eastman said: ‘here are two rea- 
sons why women should hold a close rela- 
tion to the State: 1. You can have no State 
worthy of the name that is not representa- 
tive of the people, and women are people. 
2. The State needs women, and they need 
the protection of the State. If we are too 
4 to vote, why don’t you put the min- 
isters out? [If weare too much occupied 
with important cares, why don’t you put 
the doctors out? They might be wanted 
at any moment. Miss Eastman compared 
the slow progress of society, with the 
energies of half its members repressed, to 
the halting gait of a man who should try 
to walk on one foot with the other tied up. 
When it is suggested to him that he might 
get along much faster if he were to put 
the other foot down, suppose he should 
answer, “Oh, no! It is a dear foot; I 
want one foot to pet; it is so nice to have 
one foot that is kept out of the dust!” So 
he hops along, moving in a circle instead 
uf straight, every muscle strained, his 
whole body warped out of symmetry; and 
the foot that is tied up and petted is the 
worse for it, as well as the foot that has 


| to do double work. Some women like to 


be wholly relieved from responsibility. 
Miss Eastman said she had once been a 
member of a village improvement society. 
They called to see a certain woman, told 
her that they were going to plant trees 
along the square in front of her house, 
and asked her if there was any particular 
kind of tree she preferred. She drew 
down her face, looking utterly forlorn, 
and answered, in a regretful voice: ‘When 
he was: alive, I didn’t have to know one 
tree from another.” 

Mrs. Cosy spoke briefly. 

Miss GEORGIA LOUISE LEONARD, of 
Washington, D. C., read a paper on that 
wonderfully interesting country, ancient 
Egypt, with special reference to the 
achievements of its distinguished queens, 
and the high position occupied by its 
women. Mrs. Mary E. Bagg commented 
briefly upon the paper. 


At the business meeting on Friday 
morning, the following officers were 
elected for the coming year: 


President— Julia Ward Howe, Rhode Island. 

Vice-Presidents—Ednah D Cheney, Mass.; 
Mary E. Bagg, New York; Martha H. Mowry, 
M. D., Rhode Island; Dr. Abby Fulton, Maine; 
Caroline R. Wensdeil, New Hampshire; Louise 
M. smiley, Vermont; Rev. Antoinette B. Black- 
wll. New Jer-ey; Fannie H. Lawler, Pennsyl- 
vania; Elizareth [. Graham, Maryland; Jean 
M Lander, District of Columbia; Isabella W. 
Parks, Geo: gia; Elizabeth W. Varnum, Florida; 
Dr. Mary B. Moody, Connecticut; Alida C, 
Avery, M. D. California; Susan Look Avery, 
Kentucky; Rebecca N. Hazard. Missouri; Lois 
G. Hufford, Indiana; Rev. Augusta L. Chapin, 
Ilinois; Eliza R. Sunderland, Michigan; Adele 
S. Hutchison, M. D, Minne-ota; Nancy H. 
Adsit, Wisconsin; Elien M. Rich. M. A, Iowa; 
Clara Bewick Coiby. Nebraska; Jennie A. 
Froiseth, Utah; Ellen M. Mitchell, : olorado; 
Sophia F. Grubb, Kansas; Mrs. Elmira B. 
Hamilton, Canada. 

NSecretary—Isabel Howland, Sherwood, N. Y. 

Treasurer—enritta L. T. Wolcott, Dedham, 
Mass 

Auditors S »phia Curtis Hoffman, New York; 
Charlotte L Pierce, Pennsylvania. 

Di- ectors—Komelia L. Clapp, Frances Fisher 
Wood, Ella C. Lapham, Harriet A Townsend, 
New York; Mary F. Eastman, Caroline A. 
Kennard, Kate Gannett Wells, Massachusetts; 
Susan Woodman, New Hampshire; Lita Barney 
Sayles, Connecticut; Charlotte E. Brown, New 
Jersey ; Charlotte L. Pierce, Pennsylvania; Alice 
MacGilvary, M. D, Canada; Ella V. Mark, 
M. D., Maryland; Anna C. Bowser, Kentucky; 
Alida Howe, Missouri; Emma Mont McRae, 
Indiana; Elizabeth Boynton Harbert, Clara P. 
Bourland, !llinois; Catharine A. F. Stebbins, 
Michigan; Ella H. Durley, Nellie R. Cady, 
Iowa; Amanda M. Aiken, Wisconsin; Mary E. 
Wing, Nebraska; Caroline M. Severance, Caii- 
fornia; lune T. Hanna, Colorado. 

On Friday afternoon, the report of the 
Committee on Industrial Education was 
read by the chairman, Mrs. CAROLINE A. 
KENNARD. ‘The report opened with a re- 

(Concluded on Eighth Page.] 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Women’s Educational and Indus- 
trial Union of Buffalo, N. Y., has more 
than 900 members. 

Individual members of the Ohio W. C. 
T. U. have contributed eighty dollars to 
the suffrage campaign in South Dakota. 

President Carnot, of France, is a lover 
of English genius, and has translated into 
French “Macbeth,” ‘‘Romeo and Juliet” 
and ‘*The Winter’s Tale.” 

A woman’s club has been formed during 
the summer at Deer Lodge, in the moun- 
| tains of Montana. Deer Lodge is a college 
town, and has a considerable society of 
cultivated people. 

The Woman’s Congress at Toronto tele- 
graphed the regents of Michigan Univer- 
sity, hoping they would favor Mrs. Lucinda 
H. Stone's memorial for the appointment 
of women as professors. 

The friends of Rev. Robert Collyer, of 
New York, will sympathize with him and 
| his children in the death of Mrs. Collyer, 
| which occurred on Tuesday morning of 
this week, in New York, in her seventieth 
year. 

The Working Girls’ Club of Baltimore, 
Md., has decided to take up the study of 
woman suffrage this year, and intends to 
have lectures given upon the subject. The 
club is flourishing, and will probably have 
a club house of its own next year. 


“There is not a woman physician in all 
| Vermont, and there would be a good open- 
| ing for one in almost any of the larger 
towns of that State.” So said Mrs. Smiley, 
the vice-president for Vermont, at the re- 
cent annual meeting of the Association for 
the Advancement of Women. 


The Columbia School of Oratory was 
opened in Chicago lately >y Miss Mary A. 
Blood, formerly a successful teacher in the 
Emerson College of Oratory in this city, 
and Mrs. Ida Morey Riley, a graduate of 
the Emerson College, and who has been 
teaching in the Iowa Agricultural College. 


A woman’s sentiments may be read from 
the ribbon she wears in her buttonhole; 
white for the W. C. T. U., purple for the 
King’s Daughters, and yellow for suffrage. 
Not infrequently the three colors are worn 
together, and are no more obtrusive than 
a punsy blossom, which they resemble.— 
New England Farmer. 


English papers say that the funeral of 
Mrs. Gen. Booth was attended by a larger 
number than would have gathered for any 
other woman but the Queen of England. 
Crowds came from the Continent, as well 
as from all parts of Great Britain, show- 
the hold Mrs. Booth had, and her power 
in the Salvation Army. 


The Temperance Teacher is a new month- 
ly published by Frances Richardson, at 47 
| Bible House, New York City, and edited 
| by Julia Colman. It is designed to assist 
teachers and parents in presenting temper- 
ance science to the young. For further 
promotion of this worthy object, a free 
normal class has been opened at the office 
of The Temperance Teacher. 


Under the title of ‘A Modern Hero,” the 
November Wide Awake gives the romantic 
life story of Dr. Samuel G. Howe, the sub- 
ject of Whittier’s fine poem, ‘The Hero,” 
who fought in the Greek Revolution and 
won greater victories in giving eyes to the 
blind and the dumb a voice. A curiosity 
in the shape of a page of embossed print, 
such as is read by the blind, is inserted 
with the article. 


Mrs. Belle M. Perry, who edits an excel- 
lent woman's department in her husband’s 
paper, the Charlotte (Mich.) Tribune, has 
offered a year’s subscription to the Char- 
lotte Tribune, clubbed with the Woman’s 
Column, for the best essay in favor of 
woman suffrage written by a young man 
or woman under twenty-one. Mrs. Perry 
offers a similar prize for the moat largely- 
signed woman suffrage petition. 


The ‘Co-operative Literary Press’’ has 
been established in Boston by Miss Alice 
R. Mylene, at Room 18, Herald Building, 
to perform the services for publishers and 
authors which have been undertaken in 
some places by “‘syndicates.” It receives 
manuscripts from authors for criticism or 
for publication, and supplies publishers 
with such matter as they may send for the 
use of their periodicals. 


This year about 350 students will be en- 
enrolled in the Woman’s Art School of 
Cooper Union, New York. Several hun- 





want of room. The class in engraving 
will be discontinued, as it was of less prac- 
tical value. One of the most successful 
has been that in pen and ink illustration. 
The graduates of the art school have had 
little difficulty in securing good places. 
Many have positions lucrative as well as 
responsible. The success of the pupils is 
largely due to the excellent work of Mrs. 
Susan N. Carter, the principal, who has 
spent the present summer in visiting the 





art schools of Europe. 


dred applicants will be turned away for | 


Among the news-gatherers at our Coun- 
| ty Fair was a young lady connected with 
Some four or five 
| ladies work regularly for the Warren pa- 
There is no prejudice against wom- 
en in Warren newspaperdom. The lady in 
question was earning honest dollars in 
writing up the stock, and her happiness 
increased as her lines lengthened out—the 
more columns, the more dollars.— Warren 


| one of our city papers. 


pers. 


(0.) Tribune. 


time. 


like her person, from all but a few friends, 


or four poems.” 
The noonday prayer-meeting held under 
the auspices of the Y. M. C. A., in Chicago, 


ladies. 
and meet at Lincoln Hall. 


whom about twenty were women. 
Association has the future. 


deserve to do. 





will reappear before a Boston audience on Mon- 


wind.” 
scenes being laid in New York 


Ada Crisp. 





with them. 





ment. 


The ‘‘Poems” of the late Emily Dickin- 
son, which Roberts Bros. are to publish 
next month, edited by Mabel Loomis Todd 
and T. W. Higginson, are of quality so 
fine that the wonder is that she had hardly 
given anything to the world in her life- 
Col. Higginson, in his discriminat- 
ing preface, remarks that the quality of 
these poems is suggestive of the poetry of 
William Blake, and he gives an interesting 
picture of the secluded life of Miss Dickin- 
son, who “‘habitually concealed her mind, 


and it was with difficulty that she was per- 
suaded to print during her lifetime three 


has been divided on the question of allow- 
ing women to speak and pray. The con- 
troversy has resulted in two noonday 
prayer-meetings being held instead of one. 
The brethren who wish the women to keep 
silence meet in Farwell Hall, and are said 
to feel relieved by the absence of the 
The more liberal-minded have 
formed the Chicago Noonday Association, 
Their first 
meeting was attended by 250 persons, of 
This 
It wil) grow 
and flourish. But those who believe that 
it is good for man to be alone, and who in- 
sist upon putting asunder what God has 
joined together, will dwindle away as they 


Hous Street THEATRE. — Helen Dauvray 


day at the Hoilis Street Theatre in a new four-act 
comedy written for her, entitled “The Whirl- 
The play deals with modern life, the 
Miss Dauvray 
is supported by a company, whose excellence 
cannot be easily duplicated, including Theodore 
Hamilton, James Dunn, William Harcourt, Sid- 
ney Drew, W. E. Wilson, J. G. Saville, Chas. 
H Bradshaw, Agnes Miller, Helea Lowell and 


In purchasing your fall gloves, be sure and 
examine the satisfactory stock of Miss Fisk, 44 
Temple Place. We think you will be pleased 


‘(UNIVERSAL household remedy,” is the com- 
mon people’s name for Johnson’s Anodyne Lini - 








Glove Store 
86 TREMONTST: 


 Besien. 
MECHANICS’ FAIR. 


The Seventeenth Exhibition of the 


Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic 


ASSOCIATION, 


Open from October 1 to November 29, 
ADMISSION, 25 CENTS. 


The Immense Building on Huntington Avenue one 
Vast Hive of Industry, Skill and Art. 


The Greatest Mechanical Novelties and Processes 
Ever Seen in New England. 


JGXTENSIVE Art Galleries, filled with a choice 
collection of Art Works. 
FIRST-CLASS BAND CONCERT. 
The latest Electrical Apparatus and Appliances, 


The Woman’s Department crowded with the 
best specimens of Woman’s Work. The whole 
in Extent, in Variety, in Value Unsurpassed, 


MISS M. F. FISK, 


Formerly of West Street, is show- 
ing a fine assortment of 


GLOVES 


AT HER NEW STORE, 


44 Temple Place, 
| For Ladies, Gentlemen and Chil- 
dren, and we advise you to exam- 
, ine them. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 














A complete set of woman suffrage tracts 
(forty-two different kinds) sent post-paid 
for ten cents. Address C. Wilde, WOMAN’s 

| JOURNAL Office, Boston, Mass. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


HOLLIS ST. THEATRE, 


Isaac B. RICH, Proprie.or and Manag: r. 


Commencing Moniay, OCT. 27, 


POSITIVELY ONE WEEK ONLY, 


MISS HELEN 


DAUVRAY 


In the latest New York success, 
A COMEDY PEARL, 


THE WHIRLWIND. 


By SIDNEY ROSENFELD. 
The Original Cast and Impressive 
Scenic Properties. 
MATINEES WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY 


AT 2 O'CLOCK. 
Regular Hollis St. Theatre Prices. 





Nion., Nov. 3, MISS JULIA MARLOWE, 
in “‘Cymbeline” and Repertoire. 


CLOBE THEATRE. 


roprietor and Manager, Mk JOHN STETSON. 


Commencing Monday, OCT. 27, 


SECOND AND LAST WEEK, 


RUDOLPH ARONSON'S 


Comic Opera Company, 
Direct from the NEW YORK CASINO. 


Presenting the Latest Casino Succes, 


MME. ANGOT. 


The same cast of distinguished artists who ap- 
peared during the run in New York. 
All the Original Sc«nery, Costumes, etc 


Evenings at 7.45. 
—_-MATINEES— 
WEDNESDAY—at 2—SATURDAY, 


Lee and Shepard's New Books. 


SUMMERLAND 


A new volume by MARGARET MACDONALD 
PULLMAN, author oc “Days Serene.” With 
63 Original Lilustrations, engraved on wood by 
George T. Andrew, and printed under his direc- 
tion. Size, 94x12 inches. Oblong quarto. 
Artistic Cover of two colored cloths, beautifully 
ornamented, full gilt, $3.75; Turkey Morocco, 
$9.00; Tree Calf, $10.00; English Seal Style, $7. - 
These new illustrations by the talented artist of 
“Days Serene” remind one very forcibly of Birket 
Foster, there is such a calm, fui seren'ty about 
them, such as one finds in the Engiish landscapes, and 
in tnem Mrs. Pullman demonstrates anew that she pos- 
sesses not only talent of a high order, butatiue con- 
ception of the beautiful in nature. *“*summerland” 
breathes through all ite pages, and each fu I-pa 
iustration is ushered in by a gem from the artis. 
penal, giving the title, each of which is a poem in 


FROM AN OLD LOVE LETTER 


Miss Jerome’s Latest Work 
Designed and illuminated by IRENE E. JEROME, 
author of ‘one Year’s Sketch Book,”’ “‘Nature’s 
Hallelujah,” “In a Fair Country,” “a Bunch of 
Violets,” “The Message of the Bluebird,” ete. 
Antique Covers, tied with Silk. Boxed. $1.00. 

Miss Jerome, in this the sixth book of her matchless 
art-works, has entered # new reaim of illustrative 
and has given usa novel but a beautiful combination o 
text and aelicate illumination, in which artistic talent 
and tender reiigious sentiment are taste fulty blended. 
Each page of this chaste volume contains an apt quo- 
tation from the New Testament, in which the spirit of 
Divine love shines forth. These toving words are set 
ia ornamental lettering, surrounded on each page by an 
original design illuminated ta the old missal style of 
colors and gold, printed in fac-simile of Miss Jerome’s 
original drawings, protons a brilliant effect, 
whole forming a delicate and exquisite love letter. The 
covers, with appropriate desigus, are printed on rich 
autique paper, tied with silk floss, which is secured to 
the cover by a seal. This latest art-gem, with golden 
words, will appeal as a charming gift for Christmas 
and Easter. “An Old Love Letter” is a a suitable 
title, because it presents the spirit of love in the in- 
spiring words of love which have come down to us 
from the ages. 


ALL AROUND THE YEAR — 1891 


Lee and shepard s New Calendar 
Designed in Sepiatitit and Color by J. PAULINE 
SUNTER. Printed on heavy cardboard, it 
edges, with chain, tassels and rings. Size, 4% 
x53 inches. Boxed, price 50 cents. 

The marvellous success whica has attended.the pro- 
duction of Messrs. and Shepard’s Calendars in 
previous years has led them to bring out an entirely 
new one for 1891, which far surpasses any yet issued in 
the designs and quality of workmansbip. In addition 
to the calendar for each month each card contains a 
charming des:gn and an qppecnriote sentiment, in 
delicate tints and colors. cards are tastily tied 
with white slik cord, and a chain attached, which 
they a | be hung on the wali or elsewhere, are so 
arranged on rings that they may be turned over like 
1 leaves vf a book a8 each month shall be needed for 
reference. 


BABY’S KINGDOM 


A New and Elegant Edition 
Wherein may be chronicled, as memories for 
grown.up days, the Mother’s Story of the Prog- 
re sof the Baby. Designed and illustrated b: 
ANNIE F. Cox. Oblong Quarto. Blue 
White Cloth. Full Gold Cloth, $3.75. Turkey 
Morocco, $9.00. 

This is practically a new work, the illustrations and 
text having been re-drawn and engraved, and map 
additions made to the contents. e new shape 
elegant birding will commend this edition to all cus- 
tomers. This work is finely printed on heavy-tinted 
paper, and appropriate designs and wise prephecies 
occupy the pages. There may be given the little 























r . 
the vari .us st of beby’s growth—the first siep, the 
first tov-th, its gifts its first attempts at speech, ite first 
woros, and ali those wonderful events of baby life 
which shail serve as an accurate 1ecord. The lilustra- 
tions are of the bighest order, and the sentimente 
expressed on its pages are at once uovei und pleasing. 


Sold by all booksellers, and sent mat tpatd on 
receipt of price. Catalogues free. a one 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers 


10 Milk Street, BOSTON. 


MISS FRANCES E. PAINE’S 
Talks on Dress Reform, 


Illustrated by Specimens of Waists, Undergarments, 
etc., for Women and Children. 


Terms, $10 and Expenses. 
Address No. 622 Tre t St., Post Mass. 


LELIA ROBINSON SAWTELLE, 


Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 
5 Pemberton Square, Room 25, Boston, 














Consultation free to Women Saturdays (2to4 P.M, 
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Letters containing remittances, and relating to 
the business of the paper, must be addressed to box 
3638, Boston. Registered letters or P. O. Money 
Order, or Express Co.’s Money-Order, may be sent at 
oar risk. Money sent in letters not registered, at — 
the risx of the sender. 

All subscriptions are continued until an explicit 
notice is ved to discontinue the paper. 








FORM OF BEQUEST. 


There is no more effective way to aid the 
cause of equal rights than by assisting the 
woman suffrage papers. 

FORM OF BEQUEST. 

I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the WOMAN'S JOURNAL, published in 
Boston, a corporation established by. the 
laws of Massachusetts, the sum of —— —— 
Aollars, to be applied by such Proprietors, 
principal and inter: st, at their discretion, to 
the support or improvement of the paper, and | 
the promotion of the principles which it ad- | 
vocates. 





APPOINTMENTS IN DAKOTA. 


Miss MATILDA HINDMAN, Pittsburgh, Pa., State 
Lecturer for Califoruia. 


Beltquweter eecese Oct. 23 | Baker .....+.++++- Oct, 24 

pioux Falls and vicinity...Uct. 25 to Nov. 3. 

Mrs. Laura M. Jouns, Salina, Kan , President of 
the Kansas Equal Suffrage Ass_ciation. 





Flandreau ....Oct. 25, 26 | Hartford .......+- Oct. 30 

Colman........+.. Oct. 27| E. Sioux Falls...“ 31 

Madison........-. ** 28) Sioux Falls... Nov. 1,2 

Dell Rapids ...... * 29|Elk Point.... “ 8 
Mrs. JULIA NELSON, Red Wing, Minn. 

itehcock ........ . Huron ....sse++ Oct. 30 

Allen Township... ‘“* 29| Highmore....... Oct. 31 


Mrs. Emma Smita De Vor, Huron, 8.D. Strate 
Lecturer of the South Dakota Equal Suffrage 


Association. 
Wakonda......... Oct. 25 | Parkston......... Oct. 29 
Yantkton.......... “ 27 UPON ..ceseeeeees “ 30 
Scotland.........+ “« 28 





Dr. Nerriec C. HALL, State Superintendent Elec. 
tion Work. Note correction from last week. 





Beresford ........ Oct. 25 | Pleasant View, Lin 

Stover ech. house, Govcce-coce Oct. 30 
Lincoln Co..... * 26] May’s sch. house, 

Pioneer sch.house, Lincoln Co..... « 31 
Lincoln Co..... “ 27] Kinsley sch house, 

Millbrook, Lincoln Lincoln Co..... Nov. 1 
OO. scccccccccoce ** 28) Kirby’s sch.house, 

Mt. Zion church, Li Co..... “« 2 





h nco. 
Lincoln Co..... “ 29|Springdalechurch, ‘* 3 
CuEtTA B. Lutz, Duel County. 
Campbell County .....ceereeeesees eves Oct. 21 to 28 


Susan B. ANTHONY and REV. ANNA H. SHAW 
will speak in the Black Hills as follows : 





Custer.........00. Oct. 25 | Minnesela.........Oct. 30 
Rapid City ....... * 26) Spearfish........- “« 31 
Postville. .. ..... ‘* 27| Lead City...... .. Nov. 1 
Sturgis..... e-sese “ 28] Deadwood ..... Nov. 2,3 
Whitewood ...... “ 29 


Mrs. CARRIE LANE CHAPMAN, Charles City, Ia., 
State Lecturer of the lowa Woman Suffrage 








Association 
ct. 25 | Ashton ....eeeeee Oct. 30 
** 271 Mellette... coe ** $1 
. ™ 28 | Northville ++-Nov. 1 
“ 20] Aberdeen......+-+ “« 3 
Rev. HELEN PutTNAM. Appointments in Clark Co. 
Hague ........ Oct. 24, 25 | LOgan...-seseeees Oct. 28 
land ...... * 26, 27 
Mary A. S. BRADFORD. 
Twin Lakes ...... Oct. 27 | Rives.....sseeeee Oct. 31 
Parsons .......+++ * 28] Lyonville......... Nov. 1 
Protection ........ * 29) Gann Vailey Co., Con. 
Wyatt .....+0+- +e» “* 30] Buffalo Co...... Nov. 2 
ALICE M. A. PICKLER. 
Britton ....++..++ Oct. 24 | Amherst......+++ -Oct. 25 


~~ 
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ANNUAL MEETING ILLINOIS EQUAL SUF- 
FRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


Members of the Illinois Equal Suffrage Asso- 
ciation are requested to convene in annual 
executive session at Moline, November 5 and 6, 


1890. 
The significant aud unparalleled victories of the 


past year, n tably the admission of Wyoming 
and the majority report of the woman suffrage 
committee in the Senate of the United States, 
render this a reunion of unusual! interest and 
importance, and a special jubilee session will be 
one of the features of the convention. 

All patriots and advocates of an equality of 
rights, duties and responsibilities, are earnestly 
invited to give us their presence, suggestions and 
co-operation. Eloquent speakers will be with 
us and discuss methods of future work, while 
an efficient local commitiee (with Miss N. H. 
Wheelock, M. D., of Moline, as chairman), are 
planning for the entertainment of delegates. A 
welcoming reception will be given to members 
and friends on the evening of the 4th. All dele- 
gates wishing entertainment must notify Dr. 
Wheelock, of Moline, at once. 

Taking as our watchwords ‘‘In essentials 
unity, in gmon-essentials hberty, in all things 
charity,” let us assemble once again to assist in 
creating in our beloved Illinvis a true republic. 

EvizaspetH Boynton-HaRBeERt, Presid_nt. 

CaRRIE ASHTON-JOHNSON, Secretary. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The nineteenth annual convention of the Iowa 
Woman Saffrage Association will be held in Des 
Moines on the 4th and 5th of December, 1890. 





AFTER FORTY YEARS. 


On Thursday and Friday of this week, 
Oct. 23 and 24, occurred the fortieth anni- 
versary of the first National Woman’s 
Rights Convention. It was held in Worces- 
ter, Mass., in 1850, in accordance with a 
call signed by thirty-three men and wom- 
en from Massachusetts, eleven from Rhode 
Island, seventeen from New York, eighteen 
from Pennsylvania, nine from Ohio, and 


| wages, their opportunities for education, 
| their legal position, are almost wholly 
| changed for the better, while in one State, 


| tion is asked why equal human rights 


From that beginning how the world has 
chauged for women! ‘heir work, their 


Wyoming, women are the political equals 
of men! And all the world over the ques- 


should not be conceded and secured to 
women. 

The gain so far made is worth all it has 
cost to those who have coined their lives 
into the service of the great principle of 
equal rights. 

The committee having the matter in 
charge have decided to defer the observ- 
ance of this historic anniversary until 
January, 1891, when it will be held in con: 
nection with the annual meeting of the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion. Friends of suffrage should bear this 
in mind and prepare to share in this im- 
portant event. L. 8. 





++ 
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THE WOMAN’S CONGRESS. 


The eighteenth annual meeting of the 
Association for the Advancement of Wom- 
en, which has just been held in Toronto, 
was a notable yaiheriog. it was the first 
time the Association has held its annual 
convention outside the United States, and 
it brought together many women from dif- 
ferent parts of Canada, as well as froma 
dozen or more of the Srates of the Union. 
New York, Michigan, and Massachusetts 
were the States most numerously repre- 
sented. A good deal of space is devoted 
this week to a report of the convention, 
but it has not been possible to gather up 
one-half of the bright things that were 
said, or of the interesting facts brought 
out in the different addresses and reports. 

Toronto lavished attentions upon its 
visitors. The platform of the great Pavil- 
ion, which was placed at the disposal of 
the Association, was hung with English 
and American flags, cunspicuous among 
them the*‘maple flag” of Canada; and in 
the centre was the inscription ‘‘Welcome 
to Toronto!” in large letters of coloring as 
warm as the hearts of our entertainers. 
We were invited to visit all the public 
buildings, the excellent schools, the flour- 
ishing Women’s Medical College, the uni- 
versity, and other points of interest. A 
committee of city officials took all who 
wished to go for a long carriage-ride 
through the city and suburbs, past the 
handsome private residences and public 
buildings, by the magnificent new Parlia- 
ment House in process of erection, through 
the beautiful tree-shaded streets, planted 
with some of the finest mountain ashes I 
ever saw, laden at this season with vivid 
red berries; out to the breezy reservoir, 
and across picturesque Rosedale Ravine, a 
deep natural chasm overflowing with yel- 
lowing maples. 

Intelligent and interested audiences as- 
sembled at every meeting, and the daily 
papers gave very full and friendly reports. 
A great deal of hard work in preparing 
for the Congress had been done by Dr. 
Emily Stowe and the members of the 
Women's Enfranchisement Association, to 
yhom the gratitude of the A. A. W. is es- 
pecially due. 

To anyone attending even a single con- 
vention of the A. A. W., it is easy to 
see why these annual Congresses of wom- 
en do so much good, and why, in every 
city where they are held, women’s clubs, 
Educational and Industrial Unions, and 
other useful associations of women spring 
up in their wake. They not only stimu- 
late thought, show what women can do, 
and encourage self-respect, mutual fellow- 
ship, and esprit de corps among women, but 
they make it evident to the men of the 
community that women of high intellec- 
tual attainments are not necessarily evcen- 
tric, aggressive, or disagreeable. In the 
gracious and dignified presence of Mrs. 
Howe, the sweet face of the young secre- 
tary, and the intelligent and pleasant-look- 
ing group of distinguished women who 
surrounded them upon the platform, there 
was an object lesson stronger than any 
| words. The good sense and merit of the 
papers and addresses also carried their own 
moral. The chairman of the local execu- 
tive committee, School Inspector Hughes, 
put the matter in a nut-shell when he said, 
in his closing address: ‘Before the A. A. 
W. came to Toronto, many men were a 
little afraid of the ‘scientific women.’ We 
are entirely cured. We have learned that 
you are a body of women whom we can 
respect, and with whom it is an honor to 
co-operate.” 

I heard women and girls with shining 
eyes declare that they had never attended 
any meeting so inspiring in their lives; 





one from Maryland. Of these, by far the 
larger part are now dead. But among the 
names of signers who are no longer with 
us are those of Ralph Waldo Emerson, 


Wm. Lloyd Garrison and Mrs. Garrison, | 


Wendell Phillips and Mrs. Phillipc, Charles 
¥F. Hovey, Abby Kelly Foster, Adin Ballou, 
James and Lucretia Mott, gamuel J. May, 
Gerritt Smith and Mrs. Smith, Paulina 
Wright Davis, and Oliver Johnson. 


they had never before had the faintest idea 
of what women were doing and could do. 
Strong men said the same; and both men 
and women realized with heartfelt joy 
what good the A. A. W. has been doing 
Long may it 

A. 8. B. 

— -* eo—__—_ 

| There are more than a hundred women 
| now studying dentistry in the University 


| for nearly twenty years. 
flourish! 
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GO AND DO LIKEWISE. 


At the recent meeting of the Woman's 
Congress in Toronto, the vice-president 
for New Hampshire told the present writer 
that some time ago she had subscribed for 
the Woman’s Column to be sent to a friend 
who was strongly opposed to woman suf- 
frage. Meeting her later, she found that 
this lady hvd become a convert, and asked 
her how it had happened. ‘Oh,” she an- 
swered, ‘‘it is all owing to that little paper 
you sentme. Whenit first began to come, 
I would not even take off the wrapper, 
I was so much opposed to the thing. But 
one day a copy happened to get out of its 
wrapper, and 1 picked it up. I grew so 
interested that I hunted up all the back 
numbers which I had cast aside, and read 
them; and now I am a hearty believer.” | 
This lady is a person of influence, and she 
now preaches woman suffrage tothe young 
men and women under her care. So the 
probabilities are that the twenty-five ‘ents 
invested in that subscription to the Wom- 
an’s Column will result in a whole crop of 
converts. 
There are many people who could be 
converted in the same way. For twenty- 
five cents, you can have a small sheet of 
choice woman suffrage literature sent to 
any friend every week fora year. Small 
but regular doses of truth have been 
known to cure some very obstinate cases 
of conservatism. Remember this when 
making out your list of Christmas pres- 
ents. A. S. B. 


—_——_+ 4 —__—_ 
MASSACHUSETTS W. C. T. U. 


At the seventeenth annual State conven- | 
tion of the Massachusetts W. C. T. U., at | 
Worcester, Oct. 15 and 16, the State cor- 
responding secretary, Miss Elizabeth P. 
Gordon, reported that the convention in- 
cluded 300 local unions, with a paid mem- 
bership of 10,000 and a following of 11,- 
000. There are forty-seven young ladies’ 
unions, and many young men have joined 
them as honorary members. Last year 
work with the children was unorganized ; 
now, under the skilful leadership of Mrs. 
Helen G. Rice, nearly 14,000 boys and 
girls are a pledged and drilled army, and 
are only one division of the National 
Loyal Temperance Legion of over 200,000 
members. 

Miss Elizabeth Tobey, who has ably 
filled the office of president for six years, 
declined re-election because she felt unmis- 
takably called exclusively to evangelistic 
work. In these days, as in the days of 
the early church, women are ‘*called” by 
the Master, without reference to the de- 
crees of General Conferences and Presby- 
teries, and whether or not Miss Tobey’s new 
departure will in time lead her to ordina- 
tion and a pastorate, her labors will be of 
the faithful, fervent, apostolic order. 

Miss Tobey, in her annual address, said : 

‘The question of how we, as women, can 
most successfully and promptly promote 
the safety of our homes, still seems to 
most of us to be answered by the same 
short word, ‘the ballot’ in our own 
hands.” 

That the convention agreed with her on 
the suffrage question, seems indicated by 
their electing as her successor Mrs. Susan 
S. Fessenden, of Malden, National Super- 
intendent of the Department of Franchise. 

Mr. Henry H. Faxon sent the conven- 
tion a check for $500, with a letter urging 
more aggressive work, and concluding 
with these telling words: “Let me say 
that healthy reforms will be made possible 
only when women have the same right as 
men to cast their ballots on election days, 


and have them honestly counted.” 
F.M. A. 








+o 
WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF 
GEORGIA. 


The Woman's Medical College of Georgia 
was organized last year at Atlanta. It is 
the only medical college exclusively for 
women, south of Baltimore, and it has met 
with strong support and good patronage, 
many of the students coming from States 
quite distant. At the opening of the sec- 
ond term recently, about twenty-five stu- 
dents were enrolled, who came from every 
part of Georgia and the South. The wives 
and daughters of clergymen and of old 
soldiers are admitted on payment of half 
the regular tuition. A training-school for 
nurses is connected with the college, and 
furnishes additional opportunities to wom- 
en. The list of the faculty contains the 
name of only one woman, Mrs. A. O. 
Pickering, M. D., adjunct-lecturer on 
nervous diseases. F. M. A. 
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EMINENT ENGLISH WOMEN EXPECTED. 


The friends of woman suffrage in this 
country will hear with pleasure that Miss 
Florence Balgarnie, secretary of the Cen- 
tral National Society for Woman Suffrage, 
is to come to the United States in January. 
Mrs. Ormiston Chant writes, ‘She is a 
young lady of great ability and very pleas- 
ing presence, a first-rate speaker, very 
good, and absolutely sound on all that 
concerns women. She speaks on suffrage, 





| of Maryland. 


Miss Balgarnie will no doubt let us know 
much of the work in England, and will 
thus essentially aid the cause here. Mrs. 
Fenwick Miller, one of the active English 
suftragists, will also soon be on this side 
the ocean. Mrs. Miller is an able writer 
and speaker. These two fresh advocates 
of equal rights for women will be wel- 
comed as valuable auxiliaries and co- 
workers. L. 8. 
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WE SHALL NOT PASS THIS WAY AGAIN. 


BY ELIZA M. HICKOK. 


“Whence came and whither bound are we?” 
Holds something still of mystery ; 

But one grave thought is clear and plain, 
We shall not pass this way again. 


Why waste an hour in vain regret, 
For common ills that must be met? 
Why of the thorny road complain? 
We shall not pass this way again. 


Why wound, or cause a tear to start? 
Why vex or trouble one poor heart? 
Each hath its secret grief or care, 

Its burden that thou canst not share. 


The years glide by: stand strong and true. 
The good thou canst, oh, quickly do! 
Let gentle words soothe woe and pain, 
We shall not pass this way again. 
—Christian Register. 
——+«—____—_ 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


Roxspury.—The League held its first 
regular meeting of the season at the house 
of the president, Mrs. Burr. In the ab- 
sence of the secretary, Mrs. 8S. E. D. Cur- 
rier was chosen pro tem. ‘The session was 
occupied mostly with business. Plans for 
the fall work were discussed. It was 

Voted, to contribute ten dollars of the funds in 
the treasury to the campaign in South Dakota. 

Vot-d, that the League request the Mass W. S. 
Association to petition the Legislature to grant 
suffrage to women on the same conditions as to 
men. 

Appeals were made to the members for 
their assistance in the coming entertain- 
ments in aid of the New England Hospital 
for Women and the Women’s E. and I 
Union. The secretary called attention to 
the death of one of the members, Mrs. 
Hannah Newell, whose heart was always 
in fullsympathy with the cause, and whose 
earnest helpfulness and generous response 
to every call will be greatly missed. The 
League was invited to hold its December 
meeting at the house of Mrs. Foote, No. 1 
Beech Glen Street. 

Mrs. 8. E. D. CURRIER. 


East Boston.—On the evening of Octo- 
ber 9, there assembled in the parlors of 
Mr. and Mrs. Silvanus Smith, a large com- 
pany of ladies and gentlemen, invited to 
attend a reception tendered by the East 
Boston Woman Suffrage League to the 
members of the Legislature from East Bos- 
ton who had voted for woman suffrage. 
These members were: Andrew Hall, Wil- 
liam J. Burke, James E. Fitzgerald, Fred 
B. Day, J. B. Maceabe, Charles T. Witt, 
and Dr. Benjamin F. Campbell. The last 
two were unavoidably absent. Mrs. Smith, 
the president, made a felicitous speech 
about her experience in the cause of which 
she had been an ardent advocate. She then 
introduced Mr. Andrew Hall, as the first 
East Boston legislator who voted for wom- 
an suffrage. He madea forcible speech for 
the right and justice of the cause. W. 
J. Burke Superintendent of Ferries, spoke 
of woman’s efforts for temperance, and 
advised women to petition for the right 
to vote on the question of local option. 
Mr. James E. Fitzgerald proposed substi- 
tuting the word ‘‘Emancipation” for ‘‘Suf- 
frage” in the name of the League, and ad- 
vised making women’s work broad in every 
possible way. Mr. Day thought the great 
reason why woman suffrage did not gain 
ground more rapidly was the indifference 
of women. Mr. Joseph B. Maccabe said 
he was formerly strongly anti-woman suf- 
frage until the women voted so well for 
the school committee. Now he was as 
strongly in favor of it and would do any- 
thing in his power to help it. Miss Fran- 
ces H. Turner, vice-president of the 
League, spoke in her usual forcible and 

rtinent style, and ended with a story. 

ev. J. W. Hamilton was thankful he 
lived under the gospel and not under the 
law. He would say human suffrage in- 
stead of woman suffrage,—sex should not 
invalidate any human right. ‘The General 
Conference had asked the women of the 
churches to give their opinion as to giving 
women the right to vote in the legislative 
assemblies of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. The vote would be nothing more 
than an expression of opinion, but he 
hoped it would be favorable. After Dr. 
L. B. Bates had given a few earnest words 
of approval, Henry B. Blackwell spoke of 
the success of woman suffrage in Wyom- 
ing during the last twenty-one years. The 
State Constitution and the Bill of Rights 
recently adopted by the people by a vote 
of eight to one, contained guarantees of 
woman suffrage; and to the Republicans 
in Congress who objected, Wyoming’s 
delegate, Judge Carey, replied that though 
they wanted statehood, they would wait a 
hundred years rather than come in with- 
out woman suffrage. The company then 
partook of light refreshments, and sepa- 
rated with the satisfaction of having spent 
a very pleasant evening. 
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SUFFRAGE CONVENTION IN KANSAS. 


ATCHISON, KAN., OcT. 19, 1890. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

Please announce that the local E. S. A. 
of this city extends a cordial invitation to 
all interested to attend the State meeting 
of the Kansas E. 8S. A., to be held here on 
Nov. 18, 19, and 20. Susan B. Anthony, 
Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman, of Iowa, 
Mrs. Colby, and other fine speakers will 
be with us. On account of our situation 





temperance and the industrial question.” 


State, our friends must make a special 


in the extreme northeast corner of the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


effort to help us, by coming in large num- 
bers. Free entertainment is guaranteed to 
all who attend. Write to Mrs. Anna B. 
Fisher for entertainment. A large attend. 
ance is urged, as business of grave import- 
ance will be discussed. Also please an- 
nounce that Dr. Sara L.Stoner, of Senec- 
ca, Kan., is ready to fill engagements to 
lecture and organize in the interest of 
the E. 8. A. of the First District of Kan- 
sas. Any one desiring her services, can 
address her at Seneca, or a line will reach 
me at Atchison. Rout F. DuRGAN. 


ut 
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ARTISTIC PROGRESS OF WOMEN. 


At the Toronto Congress of the A. A. W., 
Mrs. Mary E. Bagg, chairman of the Art 





| Committee, presented a comprehensive and 


| valuable report, showing the artistic prog- 


ress of women in the United States and 
Canada, and describing several flourish- 
ing new art associations. An interesting 


| point was the plan of Miss Sarah Wool 


Moore, of Nebraska, for a more careful 
sifting of good work from bad by a sug- 


| gested revision of premium lists for State 


and county fairs. Another was that of 
Miss Waring of Newport, R. I., for the 
systematic circulation by mail of valuable 
photographs from the Old Masters. 

i iad 


WOMEN ADMITTED. 


The will of Newton Case, of Hartford, 
gives half a million dollars to the Hart- 
ford Theological Seminary, and will make 
Hartford one of the best equipped semina- 
ries in the United States. It has a good 
equipment of new and commodious build- 
ings, a choice library of 44,000 books, an 
able corps of teachers, and a handsome 
fund beside the present gift. Dr. Hart- 
ranft, the president, has few equals at the 
head of our educational institutions. The 
spirit of the seminary is catholic and lib- 
eral, to the unusual extent of admitting 
women to all its privileges. 
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OUR NEW YORE LETTER. 


NEw York, Oct. 22, 1890. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

Local politics ia this city are peculiarly 
animated this fall. A mayor is to be 
chosen, and there are numerous other 
offices to be filled. The Tammany Demo- 
crats have renominated the present incum- 
bent, Hon. Hugh J. Grant, and are push- 
ing their canvass with vigor. 

In opposition, the Republicans and the 
County Democracy have nominated Mr. 
Francis M. Scott for Mayor, and the nom- 
ination is also especially commended by 
the People’s Municipal League, a body 
composed of leading ministers of many 
denominations, which is receiving the 
help of many earnest reformers. To this 
organization there has been added a wom- 
an’s annex, so that, for the first time in 
the history of city politics, we find women 
acknowledged as an important factor in 
the contest. Miss Lockwood, 114 East 
Eighteenth Street, is secretary of this or- 
ganization, and an appeal has been issued 
urging all women who desire to aid the 
movement to use their influence to induce 
the men of their families to work and vote 
for this party. 

Quite an excitement has been created in 
the ranks of the employees on our elevated 
roads by the introduction of women as 
ticket-sellers at several of the stations on 
the Kings’ County Elevated Railroad. 
They receive less pay for the same work. 
The salary of the men has been twelve 
dollars a week ; the women are to have but 
nine dollars. Naturally the men thus em- 
ployed are alarmed lest they shall all be re 
placed by women. The work is certainly 
eminently woman’s work, as the position 
is quiet, sheltered from the elements, and 
sedentary. There is no reason why a 
woman of average intelligence cannot sell 
tickets as well as a man, and if women are 
to receive less pay there is every probabil- 
ity that they will gradually replace men. 
How strange it seems that men do not in- 
sist for their own protection that women 
shall always receive equal pay for equal 
work. 

The women candidates for school com- 
missioner are everywhere urging their 
canvass. In Westchester County, Miss 
Lavinia M. Horton’s nomination has been 
an astonishment to all the conservatives. 
She has been for twenty-one years in the 
schools of Port Chester, and is personally 
known to a large portion of the people in 
that vicinity. Many of the young men 

who were once her pupils are aiding her 
efforts. The district is Democratic, but, 
with so popular a nominee, the Republi- 
cans may carry it. I was sorry to see it 
stated that in a recent interview Miss Hor- 
ton declared herself opposed to woman 
suffrage. For a woman who wished to be 
voted for, to proclaim herself opposed to 
the voting of women seems a strange in- 
consistency, which is still further empha- 
sized when she adds that a woman’s sphere 
is “‘social, not political,” and at the same 
time seeks political office. 
LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
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THE WOMAN’S CONGRESS. 


(Continued from Second Page. | 


of Chicago, on “More Pedagogy in our 
Universities and Normal Schools.” 

Mrs. PARKER suid: 

‘That the human being, mind, body and 
soul, is developed to its full stature of 
character and spiritual power by the ap- 

lication of immutable la ws, all will agree. 
That education is the realization of inborn 
possibilities is a fact unquestioned. That 
there is a divine design manifesting itself 
in the human form through which eternal 


| legislation. 


energy acts; and that the working out of | 
that design is the central duty of maa, to | 
which all other duties are subsidiary and | 
subservient, are generalizations which com- | 


pel assent. 
“The science of education is the knowl- 


edge of the laws of human growth and a 


comprehension of the conditions which | 


bring those into their most complete and 
economical activity. All heartily agree 
that the teacher should know the child, 
should study the child, should gather all 
the wisdom of the past ion regard to the 
child, should feel profoundly the infinite 
dignity of this ‘fruic of all the past, this 
seed of al] the future.’ But turn from the 
pure ideal that theory brings us to the 
stern reality,—the difference almost breeds 
despair. Our great institutions of learning 
never have originated any plan or impulse 
for the professional education of teachers. 





Mrs. Wells that we had too much special 
There was said to be one in- 
fallible way of keeping a child quiet—to 


give it acup of molas-es and a bunch of | 


feathers. When it bad got its hands well 
smeared with the molasses and stuck over 
with the feathers it would sit for a 
whole day absorbed in trying to pick 
off the feathers from one sticky hand 
with the other equally sticky one. So 
each Legislature spent its time largely in 


trying to undo what had been done by the | 


Legislature before it. In her opinion gov- 
ernment existed chiefly for the purpose of 
keeping one individual from trespassing 
upon the personal sphere of another. It 
was a watch-dog; its duty was to make 
invaders of personal liberty keep off. 
Mrs. CLara B. CoLBy thought it was 


also the duty of the State to care for the | 
weak who were unable to protect them- | 


selves. 


Mra. Wells’s paper called out a great | 
deal of lively discussion after the meeting | 


was over, being strongly approved by 


| some and as strongly disapproved by 


Frederic the Great, under the inspiration | 


of Martin Luther, founded public schools 
to train, in his sandy, marshy, barren king- 
dom, subjects that could meet and cope 
with the powers of Europe that strove to 


crush him. He soon found that trained | 


intelligence is not the product of unskilled | upon the question whether the dog-tax 


trainers, and out of this second necessity | 


sprang Germany’s magnificent system of 
normal schools, while every university 
has a chair of pedagogy. Within fifteen 
years a few such have been established in 
a few of our colleges—the University of 
Missouri leading, and Michigan University 
coming next—but Harvard, Yale, Amherst 
and Brown remain still without them. A 
very common claim is made on the part of 
the better educated class that normal 
schools graduate pupils with a superficial 
skill in method, yet lacking wofully in 
knowledge of principles and in a broad 
culture. 

‘“*All true study of whatever kind is 
search for eternal laws; all laws, organic 
or inorganic, are concentrated upon the 
highest laws—the laws of human evolu- 
tion. 
relations to the all-efficient energy which 
is still creating him. The quality and 
power of the self-activity aroused, deter- 
mine the value of the teaching.” 

Mrs. ELLEN M. MITCHELL, of Colorado, 
opened the discussion. If all teachers 
were better trained, moral and intellectual 
education would go hand in hand, and the 
teachers would be able to counteract the 
tendency in our public schools to the 
deadening of originality and spontaneity 
in the pupils. 

Mrs. LUCINDA H. STONE thought no 
one should teach who did not love the 
work. She described a very painful case 
where the only son of a widow had been 
killed by a punishment inflicted by a teach- 
er who was not ill-meaning but ill-educated. 
Mrs. Stone said she had been appointed to 
visit the public schools in her own city. 
and had found many schools where not 
one of the pupils understood the meaning 
of the simplest songs 1nd hymns that they 
had learned by rote. In one hymn occurred 


the words “jewels in his crown.” She 
asked the children what jewels were. No 


one knew. At last one little boy said that 
he thought jewels were apples. ‘l'eachers 
should by all means be better taught them- 
selves. 

REV. FLORENCE KOLLOCK, of Illinois, 
paid a high tribute, as did several of the 
other speakers, to the educational meth- 
ods used by Col. Parker in the Cook Coun- 
ty Normal School. She once attended the 
graduating exercises of a girls’ school, and 
heard one gentleman say to another, “I 
am interested in this school, and [I have 
contributed largely to its support; yet, 
after all, what does the education amount 
to? Most of these girls will only marry.” 
Only marry! Why, if any woman in the 
world needs to be educated, it is the mother. 

Miss MAry F. EASTMAN described the 
fierce opposition that Horace Mann met 
with when he tried to introduce improved 
educational methods in Maszachusetts. 
People said he ought not to be called Hor- 
ace Mann, but horrid man; and he finally 
had to go into the wilds of Ohio to finda 
place where he could teach girls as well as 
boys. 

Mrs. KATE GANNETT WELLS read the 
next paper, on ‘Special Legislation or 
Moral Energy.” She argued that less de- 

ndence should be placed upon special 
egislation and more upon moral energy 
as a cure for social evils. Special legisla- 
tion is necessary to sume extent, but it 
has been carried much too far. Freedom 
is in danger of being lost in the parental 
character of the government. Mrs. Wells 
mentioned the enormous number of bills 
introduced in Congress during one session, 
and gave many amusing instances of 
special legislation. If drunkenness were 
punished as a crime, she thought there 
would be less need for liquor regulations. 
It was once proposed to send chronic 
drunkards to the State’s Prison at Concord, 
Mass. The convicts heard of it, and 
signed a petition against the proposed 
measure as insulting tothem. They said, 
‘“Drunkards are persons of weak wills, 
and it takes brains to commit the crimes 
for which we are here.” 

Rey. AUGUSTA CHAPIN held that un- 
necessary special legislation was to be 
deprecated, but when moral energy had 
done all it could, special legislation was 
still needed to supplement it, and might 
be helpful. It would belong before moral 
energy alone would stop the lotteries or 
secure the appointment of police matrons. 
“Cultivate moral energy by all means, but 
back up your moral energy by a little 
special legislation, and it helps along 
immensely.” 

Miss Mary F. EASTMAN agreed with 


The final demand is man, and his | 


others. 

On Thursday evening, Miss Mary F. 
Eastman spoke on ‘Woman and the 
State.” 
movement for woman’s education, the 
growing activity of women in charitable 
and philanthropic work, and made a num- 
ber of good points for woman suffrage. 
In her own town, she had been one ofa 
committee of men and women to found a 
public library. The women did their full 
share of the work of raising money. They 
were permitted to make cake, tidies and 
pincushions ad libitum; a woman had 


| served as treasurer, and another woman 


as secretary. But when it came to voting 
should be appropriated that year for the 
public library, the women were not com- 
petent to have a say about it, or to cast a 
bit of paper into a box, either because of 
their want of mental power or their physi- 
cal fragility. Yet all the preceding work 
had been drudgery, while this was as easy 
and delicate as playing the piano. But 
all the women could do was to look from 
their windows and watch the men going 
into town meeting, and try to guess from 
each man’s appearance whether he was 
likely to vote for or against the library. 
Miss Eastman said: ‘here are two rea- 
sons why women should hold a close rela- 
tion to the State: 1. You can have no State 
worthy of the name that is not representa- 
tive of the people, and women are people. 
2. The State needs women, and they need 
the protection of the State. If we are too 
g to vote, why don’t you put the min- 
isters out? [f we are too much occupied 
with important cares, why don’t you put 
the doctors out? They might be wanted 
at any moment. Miss Eastman compared 
the slow progress of society, with the 
energies of half its members repressed, to 
the halting gait of a man who should try 
to walk on one foot with the other tied up. 
When it is suggested to him that he might 
get along much faster if he were to put 
the other foot down, suppose he should 
answer, “Oh, no! It is a dear foot; [ 
want one foot to pet; it is so nice to have 
one foot that is kept out of the dust!’ So 
he hops along, moving in a circle instead 
of straight, every muscle strained, his 
whole body warped out of symmetry; and 
the foot that is tied up and petted is the 
worse for it, as well as the foot that has 
to do double work. Some women like to 
be wholly relieved from responsibility. 
Miss Eastman said she had once been a 
member of a village improvement society. 
They called to see a certain woman, told 
her that they were going to plant trees 
along the square in front of her house; 


kind of tree she preferred. She drew 
down her face, looking utterly forlorn, 
and answered, in a regretful voice: **When 
he was alive, I didn’t have to know one 
tree from another.”’ 

Mrs. CoLsy spoke briefly. 

Miss GEORGIA LOUISE LEONARD, of 
Washington, D. C., read a paper on that 
wonderfully interesting country, ancient 
Egypt, with special reference to the 
achievements of its distinguished queens, 
and the high position occupied by its 
women. Mrs. Mary E. Bagg commented 
briefly upon the paper. 


At the business meeting on Friday 
morning, the following officers were 
elected for the coming year: 


President— Julia Ward Howe, ithode Island. 

Vice-Presidents—Ednah D Cheney, Mass.; 
Mary E. Bagg, New York; Martha H. Mowry, 
M. D., Rhode Island; Dr. Abby Fulton, Maine; 
Caroline R. Weadeil, New Hampshire; Louise 
M. smiley, Vermont; Rev. Antoinette B. Black- 
w: ll. New Jer-ey; Fannie H. Lawler, Pennsyl- 
vania; Elizareth [. Graham, Maryland; Jean 
M Lander, District of Columbia; Isabella W. 
Parks, Geo:gia; Elizabeth W. Varnum, Florida; 
Dr. Mary B. Moody, Connecticut; Alida C,. 
Avery, M. D. California; Susan Look Avery, 
Kentucky; Rebecca N. Hazard. Missouri; Lois 
G. Hufford, Indiana; Rev. Augusta L. Chapin, 
Ilinois; Eliza R. Sunderland, Michigan; Adele 
S. Hutchison, M. D, Minnesota; Nancy H. 
Adsit, Wisconsin; Elien M. Rich, M. A , Iowa; 


Clara Bewick Colby, Nebraska; Jennie A. 
Froiseth, Utah; Ellen M. Mitchell, : olorado; 
Sophia F. Grubb, Kansas; Mrs. Elmira B. 


Hamilton, Canada. 

Secretary —Isabel Howland, Sherwood, N. Y. 

Treasurer—Henri-tta L. T. Wolcott, Dedham, 
Mass 

Auditors S »phia Curtis Hoffman, New York; 
Charlotte L Pierce, Pennsylvania. ; 

Dé ectors—Romelia L. Clapp, Frances Fisher 
Wood, Ella C. Lapham, Harriet A Townsend, 
New York; Mary F. Eastman, Caroline A. 
Kennard, Kate Gannett Wells, Massachusetts ; 
Susan Woodman, New Hampshire; Lita Barney 
Sayles, Connecticut; Charlotte E. Brown, New 
Jersey ; Charlotte L. Pierce, Pennsylvania; Alice 
MacGilvary, M. D, Canada; Ella V. Mark, 
M. D., Maryland; Anna C. Bowser, Kentucky; 
Alida Howe, Missouri; Emma Mont McRae, 
Indiana; Elizabeth Boynton Harbert, Clara P. 
Bourland, !liinois; Catharine A. F. Stebbins, 
Michigan; Ella H. Durley, Nellie R. Cady, 
Iowa; Amanda M. Aiken, Wisconsin; Mary E. 
Wing, Nebraska; Caroline M. Severance, Caii- 
fornia; lune T. Hanna, Colorado. 


On Friday afternoon, the report of the 
Committee on Industrial Education was 
read by the chairman, MRS. CAROLINE A. 
KENNARD. ‘The report opened with a re- 





(Concluded on Eighth Page.) 


She sketched the progress of the | 


and asked her if there was any particular | 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 
The Women's Educational and Indus- 

trial Union of Buffalo, N. Y., has more 
| than 900 members. 
| Individual members of the Ohio W. C. 
T. U. have contributed eighty dollars to 

the suffrage campaign in South Dakota. 

President Carnot, of France, is a lover 
of English genius, and has translated into 
French “Macbeth,” ‘“‘Romeo and Juliet” 
and ‘*The Winter’s Tale.” 

A woman’s club has been formed during 
the summer at Deer Lodge, in the moun- 
| tains of Montana. Deer Lodge is a college 
town, and has a considerable society of 
| cultivated people. 

The Woman’s Congress at Toronto tele- 
graphed the regents of Michigan Univer- 
| sity, hoping they would favor Mrs. Lucinda 
H. Stone's memorial for the appointment 
of women as professors. 

The friends of Rev. Robert Collyer, of 
New York, will sympathize with him and 
his children in the death of Mrs. Collyer, 
which occurred on Tuesday morning of 
| this week, in New York, io her seventieth 
year. 

The Working Girls’ Club of Baltimore, 
Md., has decided to take up the study of 
woman suffrage this year, and intends to 
have lectures given upon the subject. The 
club is flourishing, and will probably have 
a club house of its own next year. 


‘There is not a woman physician in all 
Vermont, and there would be a good open- 
ing for one in almost any of the larger 
towns of that State.” So said Mrs. Smiley, 
the vice-president for Vermont, at the re- 
cent annual meeting of the Association for 
the Advancement of Women. 


The Columbia School of Oratory was 
opened in Chicago lately >y Miss Mary A. 
Blood, formerly a successful teacher in the 
Emerson College of Oratory in this city, 
and Mrs. Ida Morey Riley, a graduate of 
the Emerson College, and who has been 
teaching in the Iowa Agricultural College. 


A woman’s sentiments may be read from 
the ribbon she wears in her buttonhole; 
white for the W. C. T. U., purple for the 
King’s Daughters, and yellow for suffrage. 
Not infrequently the three colors are worn 
together, and are no more obtrusive than 
a pansy blossom, which they resemble.— 
New England Farmer. 


English papers say that the funeral of 
Mrs. Gen. Booth was attended by a larger 
number than would have gathered for any 
other woman but the Queen of England. 
Crowds came from the Continent, as well 
as from all parts of Great Britain, show- 
the hold Mrs. Booth had, and her power 
in the Salvation Army. 


The Temperance Teacher is a new month- 
| ly published by Frances Richardson, at 47 
| Bible House, New York City, and edited 
| by Julia Colman. It is designed to assist 
| teachers and parents in presenting temper- 
ance science to the young. For further 
promotion of this worthy object, a free 
normal class has been opened at the office 
of The Temperance Teacher. 


Under the title of ‘A Modern Hero,” the 
November Wide Awake gives the romantic 
life story of Dr. Samuel G. Howe, the sub- 
ject of Whittier’s fine poem, ‘The Hero,” 
who fought in the Greek Revolution and 
won greater victories in giving eyes to the 
blind and the dumb a voice. A curiosity 
in the shape of a page of embossed print, 
such as is read by the blind, is inserted 
with the article. 


Mrs. Belle M. Perry, who edits an excel- 
lent woman’s department in her husband’s 
paper, the Charlotte (Mich.) Tribune, has 
offered a year’s subscription to the Char- 
lotte Tribune, clubbed with the Woman’s 
Column, for the best essay in favor of 
woman suffrage written by a young man 
or woman under twenty-one. Mrs. Perry 
offers a similar prize for the moat largely- 
signed woman suffrage petition. 


The ‘*Co-operative Literary Press’’ has 
been established in Boston by Miss Alice 
R. Mylene, at Room 18, Herald Building, 
to perform the services for publishers and 
authors which have been undertaken in 
some places by “syndicates.” It receives 
manuscripts from authors for criticism or 
for publication, and supplies publishers 
with such matter as they may send for the 
use of their periodicals. 


This year about 350 students will be en- 
enrolled in the Woman’s Art School of 
Cooper Union, New York. Several hun- 
dred applicants will be turned away for 
want of room. The class in engraving 
will be discontinued, as it was of less prac- 
tical value. One of the most successful 
has been that in pen and ink illustration. 
The graduates of the art school have had 
little difficulty in securing good places. 
Many have positions lucrative as well as 
responsible. The success of the pupils is 
largely due to the excellent work of Mrs. 
Susan N. Carter, the principal, who has 
spent the present summer in visiting the 








art schools of Europe. 
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Among the news-gatherers at our Coun- 
| ty Fair was a young lady connected with 
| one of our city papers. Some four or five 
| ladies work regularly for the Warren pa- 
pers. There is no prejudice against wom- 
en in Warren newspaperdom. The lady in 
question was earning honest dollars in 
writing up the stock, and her happiness 
increased as her lines lengthened out—the 
more columns, the more dollars.— Warren 
(0.) Tribune. 

The ‘‘Poems” of the late Emily Dickin- 
son, which Roberts Bros. are to publish 
next month, edited by Mabel Loomis Todd 
and T. W. Higginson, are of quality so 
fine that the wonder is that she had hardly 
given anything to the world in her life- 
time. Col. Higginson, in his discriminat- 
ing preface, remarks that the quality of 
these poems is suggestive of the poetry of 
William Blake, and he gives an interesting 
picture of the secluded life of Miss Dickin- 
son, who ‘habitually concealed her mind, 
like her person, from all but a few friends, 
and it was with difficulty that she was per- 
suaded to print during her lifetime three 
or four poems.” 

The noonday prayer-meeting held under 
the auspices of the Y. M. C. A., in Chicago, 
has been divided on the question of allow- 
ing women to speak and pray. The con- 
troversy has resulted in two noonday 
prayer-meetings being held instead of one. 
‘The brethren who wish the women to keep 
silence meet in Farwell Hall, and are said 
to feel relieved by the absence of the 
ladies. The more liberal-minded have 
formed the Chicago Noonday Association, 
and meet at Lincoln Hall. Their first 
meeting was attended by 250 persons, of 
whom about twenty were women. This 
Association has the future. It wil] grow 
and flourish. But those who believe that 
it is good for man to be alone, and who in- 
sist upon putting asunder what God has 
joined together, will dwindle away as they 
deserve to do. 





Hots Street THEATRE. — Helen Dauvray 
will reappear before a Boston audience on Mon- 
day at the Houlis Street Theatre in a new four-act 
comedy written for her, entitled ‘“‘The Whirl- 
wind.”’ The play deals with modern life, the 
scenes being laid in New York Miss Dauvray 
is supported by a company, whose excellence 
cannot be easily duplicated, including Theodore 
Hamilton, James Dunn, William Harcourt, Sid- 
ney Drew, W. E. Wilson, J. G. Saville, Chas. 
H Bradshaw, Agnes Miller, Helea Lowell and 
Ada Crisp. 


In purchasing your fall gloves, be sure and 
examine the satisfactory stock of Miss Fisk, 44 
Temple Place. We think you will be pleased 
with them. 








‘*UNIVERSAL household remedy,”’ is the com- 
mon people’s name for Johnson’s Anodyne Lini- 
ment. 








Glove Store 


TREMONTST: 


86 
 Besien. 
MECHANICS’ PAIR. 


The Seventeenth Exhibition of the 


Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic 


ASSOCIATION, 


Open from October 1 to November 29, 
ADMISSION, 25 CENTS. 


The Immense Building on Huntington Avenue one 
Vast Hive of Industry, Skill and Art. 


The Greatest Mechanical Novelties and Processes 
Ever Seen in New England. 


JEATENSIVe Art Galleries, filled with a choice 
collection of Art Works. 
FIRST-CLASS BAND CONCERT. 
The latest Electrical Apparatus and Appliances. 
The Woman's Department crowded with the 
best specimens of Woman’s Work. The whole 
in Extent, in Variety, in Value Unsurpassed, 


MISS M. F. FISK, 


Formerly of West Street, is show- 
ing a fine assortment of 


GLOVES 


AT HER NEW STORE, 


44 Temple Place, 
For Ladies, Gentlemen and Chil- 
dren, and we advise you to exam- 
ine them. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 











A complete set of woman suffrage tracts 
(forty-two different kinds) sent post-paid 
for ten cents. Address C. Wilde, WOMAN’s 








JOURNAL Office, Boston, Mass. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


HOLLIS ST. THEATRE, 


Isaac B. RICH, Proprie.or and Manag: r. 


Commencing Monday, OCT. 27, 


POSITIVELY ONE WEEK ONLY, 


MISS HELEN 


DAUVRAY 


In the latest New York success, 
A COMEDY PEARL, 


THE WHIRLWIND. 


By SIDNEY ROSENFELD. 
The Original Cast and Impressive 
Scenic Properties. 
MATINEES WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY 


AT 2 O'CLOCK. 
Regular Hollis St. Theatre Prices. 








Nion., Nov. 3, MISS JULIA MARLOWE, 
in ‘“‘Cymbeline” and Repertoire. 


CLOBE THEATRE. 


Proprietor and Manager, MR JOHN STETSON. 


Commencing Monday, OCT. 27, 


SECOND AND LAST WEEK, 


RUDOLPH ARONSON'S 


Comic Opera Company, 
Direct from the NEW YORK CASINO. 


Presenting the Latest Casino Succesr, 


MME. ANGOT. 


The same cast of distinguished artists who ap- 
peared during the run in New York. 
All the Original Sc+nery, Costumes, etc 


Evenings at 7.45. 
—_-MATINEES— 
WEDNESDAY—at 2—SATURDAY., 


Lee aud Shepard's New Books. 


SUMMERLAND 


A new volume by MARGARET MACDONALD 
PULLMAN, author oc “Days Serene.” With 
63 Original Lilustrations, engraved on wood by 
George T. Andrew, and printed under his direc- 
tion. Size, 94 x12%4 inches. Oblong quarto. 
Artistic Cover of two colored cloths, beautifully 
ornamented, full gilt, $3.75; Turkey Morocco, 
$9.00; Tree Calf, $10.00; English Seal Style, $7. 
These new illustrations by the talented artist of 
“Days Serene” remind one very forcibly of Birket 
Foster, there is such a calm, fui serenity about 
them, such as one finds in the English landscapes, and 
in toem Mrs. Pullman demonstrates anew that she pos- 
sesses not only talent of a high order,,but ati ue con- 
ception of the beautiful in nature. ‘“‘summerland” 
breathes through all ite pages, and each fu I-pa 
illustration is ushered in by a gem from the artist 
pene, giving the title, each of which is a poem in 


FROM AN OLD LOVE LETTER 


Miss Jerome’s Latest Work 
Designed and illuminated by IRENg E. JEROME, 
author of ‘(one Year’s Sketch Book,” “‘Nature’s 
Hallelujah,” “In a Fair Country,” “a Bunch of 
Violets,” “‘The Message of the Bluebird,” ete. 
Antique Covers, tied with Silk. Boxed. $1.00. 


Miss Jerome, in this the sixth book of her matchless 
art-works, has entered a bew reaim of illustrative ar 
and has given usa novel but a beautiful combination o 
text and aelicate illumination, in which artistic talent 
and tender religious sentiment are taste fuliy blended. 
Each page of this chaste volume contains an apt quo- 
tation from the New Testament, in which the spirit of 
Divine love shines forth. These ioving words are set 
ia ornamental lettering, surrounded on each page by an 
original desigu illuminated ta the old missal style of 
cuiore and gold, printed in fac-simile of Miss Jerome’s 
original drawings, producing a brilliant effect, the 
whole forming a delicate and exquisite love letter. The 
covers, with appropriate desigus, are printed on rich 
autique paper, tied with silk floss, which is secured to 




















the cover by a seal. This latest art-gem, with golden 
words, will appeal as a charming gift for Christmas 
and Easter. “An Old Love Letter” is a a suitable 


title, because it presents the spirit of love in the in- 
spiring words of love which have come down to us 
from the ages. 


ALL AROUND THE YEAR — 1891 


Lee and Shepard s New Calendar 
Designed in Sepiatizit and Color by J. PAULINE 
SUNTER. Printed on heavy cardboard, gilt 
edges, with chain. tassels and rings. Size, 4% 
x53¢ inches. Boxed, price 50 cents. 

The marvellous success whica has attended.the pro- 
duction of Messrs. Lee and Shepard’s Caiendars in 
previous years has led them to bring out an entirely 
new one for 1891, which far surpasses any yet issued in 
the designs and quality of workmanship. In addition 
to the calendar for each month each card contains a 
charming des:gn and an appropriate seutiment, in 
delicate tints and colors. The cards are tastily 
with white slik cord, and a chain attached, by which 
they may be hung on the wati or elsewhere, are so 
a on rings ay they may be turned over like 
the leaves vf a book a® each month shall be needed for 
reference. 


BABY’S KINGDOM 


A New and Elegant Edition 
Wherein may be chronicled, as memories for 
grown.up days, the Mother’s Story of the Prog- 
re 8 of the Baby. Designed and illustrated b 
ANNIE F. Cox. Oblong Quarto. Blue an 
White Cloth. Full Gold Cloth, $3.75. Turkey 
Morocco, $9.00. 

This is practically-a new work, the illustrations and 
text having been re-drawn and wee, and map 
additions made to the contents. e new shape 
elegant binding will commend this edition to all cus- 
tomers. This work is finely printed on heavy-tinted 
paper, and appropriate designs and wise prophecies 
occupy the pages. There may be given the little 
stranger’s date of birth, and the figures of ite weight. 
Day by day, the loving mother can place on its pages 
the vari sus st of beby’s growth—the first siep, the 
first to. th, its gifts. its first attempts at speech, ite first 
woros, and ali those wonderful events of baby life 
which shail serve as an accurate 1ecord. The lilustra- 
tions are of the bighest order, and the sentiments 
expressed on its pages are at once novel und pleasing. 

Sold by all booksellers, and sent by mai: postpaid on 
receipt of price. Catalogues free. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers 


10 Milk Street, BOSTON. 


MISS FRANCES E. PAINE’S 
Talks on Dress Reform, 


Illustrated by Specimens of Waists, Undergarments, 
etc., for Women and Children. 


Terms, $10 and Expenses. 
Address No. 622 Tre t St., Poston, Mass. 


LELIA ROBINSON SAWTELLE, 


Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 
5 Pemberton Square, Room 25, Boston, 


Consultation free to Women Saturdays (2 to4 P.M. 
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For the Woman's Journal. 
WOMAN'S PLEA FOR FREEDOM. 
BY EMMA GHENT CURTIS. 


I came with you from Britain’s shores 
When the fires of persecution glowed ; 

By your side on bleak New England’s strand 
I helped withstand the tyrant’s code. 


The shrill winds whistled round my form, 
My feet trod through deep snows; 

I bent my shoulders to your toil, 
1 emiled at fortune’s blows. 


You threw the shackles from your soul— 
In your worship you were free; 

But when I asked to speak in church, 
You rose and exiled me. 


When the clouds of revolution lowered 
And you grappled tyrant foes, 

I gave my jewels to your cause, 
I stifled all my woes. 


My kettles I gave up for guns, 
Of my spoons I moulded balls ; 

Through weary hours I wove your clothes ; 
I echoed freedom’s calls. 


Then I pleased your ear with words of cheer; 
I rejoiced that you were free; 

But when I asked to be let vote, 
You loudly hissed at me. 


When grim rebellion reared its head 
I was at my post again; 

I tilled the fields, I nursed your sick, 
I soothed the wounded’s pain. 


On your dark and bloody battle-fields 
I sought the dying out; 

I helped to drag the wounded back 
From the fury of charge and rout. 


Through summer’s heat and winter's cold 
In your hospitals I toiled— 

Had my weak arm not supported you, 
Treason had not been foiled. 


And when the giant treason fell, 
And the black from chains was free, 
I asked to go, but you shook your head; 
Freedom was not for me. 





Bravely you fought that an alien race 
Might march out from prison and pain; 

Will you let the lips that you daily kiss 
Cry out to you in vain? 


Is freedom sweet to the strong alone? 
Do the trembling weak love chains? 

Must I have my aspirations crushed 
Till only dull clay remains? 


Is there naught, O strong one, to be admired 
in a patience that never resists? 
O, be great, be noble, be merciful— 
Take the shackles from off my wrists! 
Canon City, Colorado. 


~~. 
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THE MASTER’S PRESENCE. 


BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 








Lo! amid the press, 
The whirl and hum and pressure of my day, 
I hear thy garments sweep, thy seamless dress, 
And close beside my work and weariness 
Discern thy gracious form, not far away, 
But very near, O Lord, to help and bless. 


The busy fingers fly, the eyes may see 
Only the glancing needle which they hold, 
Bat all my life is blossoming inwardly, 
And every breath is like a litany; : 
While through each labor, like a thread of gold, 
Is woven the sweet consciousness of Thee! 


«++ 
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IN AUTUMNAL HOURS. 


BY SOPHIE L, SCHENCK. 








Summer has gone, yet splendor hovers atill 
Over the wood and dale, each moor and fen; 
Morn’s purple mist enfolde each distant hill, 
While nightly moonlit shadows flood each glen. 


Each autumn flower, while clad in richest hue, 
Floats royal pennants on each passing gale ; 

The cardinal glows in red, gentian in blue, 
While gold from golden-rod gilds hill and vale. 


Rare sunset views enrich the glowing sky, 
Amber and opal clouds pile in the west, 

The while weird moonbeams, floating idly by, 
Proclaim a twilight filled with royal rest. 


All things look rich, from apples red and bright 
To purple grapes that cluster on the vine. 

From fields of corn that rustle, crisp and light, 
To tuft of thistle, and to cone of pine! 

Rich glories find we in autumnal hours— 
A sense of fulness and completeness, too. 

A chant of praise broods over fruits and flowers, 
For beauties added ere they fade from view. 

—Ladies’ Home Journal. 


— 
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HOW TOPPY HELD THE FORT. 


BY LILLIAN L. PRICE. 


“Now, mind you, Toppy! No didoes 
while I am gone! You are to knit fifty 
rounds on your sock, an’ sit on the back 
porch stiddy, an’ keep the hens out of 
them dryin’ apples.” 

“Yes'm,” replied Toppy. Shestuck one 
lean little finger into a morning glory bell 
and looked up with a queer little glance 
from her two bright, twinkling eyes to 
Miss Mehitable. 

“And mind you nobody gets into the 
house! Bea good girl, Toppy, and mebbe 
Ill let ye off with twenty-five rounds on 
your sock to-morrow.” 

Miss Mehitable gathered up the reins, 
and started old Sulky off toward Dover, 
whither the austere spinster made fort- 
nightly pilgrimages with butter and eggs. 

She did not see Toppy’s small nose turn 
up; but turn up it did, for this day Miss 
Toppy watched the blue tailboard of the 
wagon vanish down the road; then she 
picked up the corners of her long brown 
apron, and with speed in her heels, fire in 
her eyes, and vigor in her elbows, she 
shooed every chicken into the large winter 
chicken-coop and shut it up tightly. 

She returned slowly to the house, and 
picked up her gray sock and yarn ball 
from the place on the porch seat. 

“You nasty, horrid thing!” said Toppy, 
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glaring at the dangling leg vindictively. 
With sudden energy, she gave the needles 
a toss and swish; the stocking landed 
among the grape leaves of the arbor. 
Toppy danced a bare-footed double shuffle 
on the soft turf. 

“How'd ye get up there?” she asked, 
eyeing the stocking with a little snapping, 
sideways quirk of hereye. ‘You flew up 
there, sockies, to git away from being 
made wuss lookin’ than you are already.” 

She sauntered down to the gate with a 
jaunty air, and looked up and down the 
road. 

*“°Taint just time for ’em yet,” she 
eaid reflectively. ‘*Guess I’ll make mea 
wreath.” ’ 

She invaded Miss Mehitable’s patch of 
marigolds. 

“They hain’t sweet,” said Toppy, cull- 
ing them profusely, ‘‘but they’ll make a 
jolly good-lookin’ crown.” 

She pulled them with long stems, and 
wove a wreath very dexterously. When 
she had placed this firmly on her smooth, 
mouse-colored hair, braided into two pig- 
tails which branched out behind her ears 
in perpetual defiance, Toppy was an im- 
posing spectacle. 

‘“I°ll wear dahlyers in my button-holes,”’ 
she said, surveying her little shapeless 
calico jacket. ‘‘Dahlyers are dandies for 
triumph.” 

A row of dahlias forthwith left their 
parent stems to adorn her slight figure. 

A loud ‘*Ahem”’ sounded from the region 
of the garden gate. 

Toppy turned around quickly. Her gar- 
den party had arrived in full force. There 
were six of them. They were poorhouse 
children, the same as Toppy, and bearing 
the stamp of their pauperism plainly upon 
them. Such clothes, such misfit hats, such 
pathetic gowns and trousers! 

Toppy flung open the gate with a mag- 
nificent air of hospitality. 

‘All here? Yes, there’s Cracy and 
Tom, and Jinnie and Marth, and Bobby 
and little Pete. You've had a hot walk! 
Didn’t nobody ask you where you was a- 
comin’ to, did they? Sit down on the 
porch! Three on a seat and no squeezin’. 
Wait till I hook Miss Mehitable’s turkey- 
tailfan. It gives wind splendid, and you 
can pass it round.” 

Toppy whisked into the house and re- 
turned with the fan. 

Six yellow pumpkins were placed in a 
circle out behind the hop poles. 

“Them’s chairs; ladies and gentlemen, 
sit right down,” said Toppy. 

Three overturned milk pans served for 
tables. There were apples, bread and but- 
ter, a mug of milk, the largest fraction of 
a molasses cake, and a pile of cookies. 
For dessert there were some half-ripened 
hazel-nuts and some early-ripe sour grapes. 

How the hungry eyes of the children di- 
lated as Toppy brought the viands on! 
They began with low ‘‘Ahs,” gradually 
rose to squeals as luxury overtopped lux- 
ury, and Pete put his small teeth into a 
cookie with a snap that told of keenest ap- 
petite. 

Toppy watched them eat with her arms 
on her hips and satisfaction in her eyes. 

‘*Taste good, Marthy?” 

“Awful,” replied Marthy, with a mouth- 
ful of apple. ‘‘Miss Mehitable is terrible 
good in givin’ away her vittles.” 

Toppy’s lips became a thin line. Her 
eyelids lowered slowly. She pretended 
she saw a refractory chicken in the hops, 
and made a sudden dash among the poles. 
But Tom had his suspicions. He rose from 
the pumpkin and followed Toppy. She 
stood quietly among the vines, looking 
flushed and uneasy. ‘‘Top,” said Tom, 
‘did you hook all them things for us?” 

“*Yes,” said Toppy, compelled by his 
tone toa reply, ‘*but I hain’t eat as much 
as I wanted to for a week, so’s to make it 
fair. And to-night Ill just tell her, and 
git an awful whopping. That’s all.” 

Afterward there was a grand promen- 
ade through the garden and barn, into the 
parlor to have a peep at its sombre horse- 
hair elegance, and finally out into the field 
to see Barnie. Barnie was Miss Mehita- 
ble’s three-year-old colt, and a regular 
beauty. 

‘*He’s wild yet,” said Toppy, ‘‘only half 
broken, and he won’t come to nobody so 
quick as me.” 

She armed herself with ap enticing ear 
of yellow corn, and they started for the 
pasture. It was a long, sloping lot, cov- 
ered with clover rowen. The colt was in 
an upper corner. They could see the 
whisking of his tail as he stood with his 
head across the rails as if he had sought 
the wood lot cover for the shade. 

“That’s queer for Barnie to do,” said 
Toppy in a puzzle. ‘You kin only peek 
through the bars, young ones, for that 
colt’s a kicker.” 

She started across the lot, swinging her 
ear of corn by the husks, and singing in a 
cooing tone, ‘‘Here, Barnie, Barnie, Bar- 
nie!” 

Barnie bore out his reputation as a kick- 
er by raising his unshod heels and beating 
the ground furiously as Toppy advanced 
toward him. 





‘What ails you?” cried Toppy, in a tone 
of superior command. ‘You don’t think 
I'm seared of your heels, Barnie Latterat, 
do you?” 

But on nearing the fence she saw to her 
astonishment the cause of Barnie’s demon- 
strations. A rope noose had been thrown 
over his head and drawn almost to the 
choking point. The rope was fastened 
hastily to a tree trunk in the wood, anda 
man, who had been preparing to take down 
the fence rails at Toppy’s first hail, stood 
glaring angrily at her. He was a flashily- 
dressed man. 
a mile through the woods to the Shawan- 
gunk Club House. Toppy knew men of 
questionable reputation often congregated 
there from the city. 

Nothing daunted, she climbed upon the 
rail as light and nimbly as a squirrel, and 
addressed the man. 

‘*What you want with Miss Mehitable’s 
Barnie, mister?” 

‘Get off that, you kid, and clear out!” 
growled the man, pouring a string of oaths 
out at her which might well have fright- 
ened a more carefully reared child. 

‘‘Who cares for your swearin’?” said 
Toppy, winding her supple soles close on 
the old rail and standing up, with the mari- 
gold crown skewing rakishly over one eye, 
to survey this very evident horse-thief 
more fully. ‘You can’t steal my Barnie 
with me here, I tell you that!” 

Barnie whinnied at her well-known tones, 
and stood still. The man made a sudden 
dive for her, but Toppy bad half expected 
it. She swayed sideways as his hand 
came out, grasped Barnie’s mane, and 
with a spring leaped lightly from the 
fence to the colt’s back, where she settled, 
striding him like a boy, with a look of tri- 
umph at the man. 

‘*Now, mister,’ she cried in excitement, 
‘*Barnie has never had no one on his back 
but me, and he’ll send you higher’n a kite 
if you try it! As soon as you ontie that 
rope, you bet I’ll show you how this colt 
can scoot! And here I stay!” 

Conscious of her advantage, she showed 
her little white teeth at him in a mocking 
smile. 

**}’ll climb that fence and murder you!” 
threatened the man. 

‘*You darsent, for that rope haint tied 
tight enough around that tree but what I 
could get over there while you’re gittin’ 
over here, an’ let Barnie loose!” 

‘“You little imp!” 

**An’ if you lead Barnie off, you'll take 
me, too, mister, or he won’t go a step.” 

Toppy sat there, her heels clinging to 
Barnie, and her eyes flashing, clearly the 
mistress of the situation. 

The man reflected. Then he whipped 
out an ugly-looking knife, and cut a long, 
thin switch. 

“I'll see if this won’t tickle you off that 
horse’s back,” he said, with a cruel glance 
at the little brown legs. 

“No, ’twont,” returned Toppy, turning 
pale, but not a bit daunted. ‘You kin 
switch till you kill me, but I won’t git off!” 

Then, as a fine stinging cut came across 
her foot, she pulled it up as high as she 
could under her little scant skirt, and said 
between her teeth, doubling her fists and 
winking back the tears, “I won’t git off. 
Tom!” she cried out in shrill treble tones, 
‘*Run to the mill—for Neezer—and—hur- 
r—y!” 

She looked over her shoulder to be sure 
Tom had started, and then sat there, bear- 
ing the rain of blows with all the courage 
she could muster, though the pain brought 
the tears dropping on Barnie’s mane. 
Barnie danced as stray lashes tickled his 
sleek coat, but he knew who was on his 
back, and indulged in no.more kicking. 

Tom fied at top speed to the mill for the 
man who did work for Miss Mehitable, 
but was that day jobbing down there. Be- 
fore he could reach it, however, a rescuer 
appeared in Miss Mehitable herself. She 
had made a quick market, and, suspicious 
of Toppy, had driven home early. 

In rising wrath, she discovered the de- 
serted pumpkin banquet with its revela- 
tion of broken meats from her own pan- 
try, and lastly she spied the unbidden 
guests leaning panic-stricken over the bars 
of the closed lot. Toppy’s marigold 
wreath was a shining mark in the sun. 
Miss Mehitable tossed Peter and Bob aside, 
and strode across the lot to fetch this gal- 
livanting young maid-servant to terms. 
Neither Toppy nor the man saw her until 
she had time to stand in dumb amazement 
and take in the whole situation. 

‘*You scoundrel!” cried Miss Mehitable 
in awe-inspiring tones; and a second later 
her strong arm lifted Toppy to the ground; 
Barnie’s noose was off his head, and the 
man had vanished down the wood road. 

Poor Toppy! Between fear of Miss 
Mehitable and intolerable pain, she lay, a 
small heap in the clover, sobbing bitterly. 

Miss Mehitable stood and looked at her 
for several minutes in silence. Then she 
glanced at the nodding row of heads be- 
hind the bars. 

Suddenly Toppy was lifted into her 
arms and carried into the house. Miss 
Mehitable placed her—oh, wonder of won- 


A wood road led down for 


ders! on the sitting-room lounge. Toppy 
heard Miss Mehitable sending home the 
thoroughly subdued garden party with 
two cookies and an apple apiece. 

Then she came in and went to work at 
Toppy’s swollen limbs with arnica and 
soft bandages. ‘Toppy dared not speak as 
she watched the grim face. It relaxed 
strangely as she put the pitiful floral deco- 
rations, now wilted te the last degree, out 
in the woodshed. 
| ‘So you would have saved Barnie, eh? 
| Even if that scamp had half killed ye?” 

‘**Yes’m,” said Toppy, meekly. 

“Did you sling that sock up into the 
grape arbor?” 

**Yes’m.” 

‘*And pen up the chickens?” 

**Yes’m.” 

‘*An’ hook my vittles?” 

**Yes’m.” 

**An’ have a party?” 

‘*Yes’m.” 

‘*Well, now, see here; if I let you have 
’em come here every Saturday afternoon 
and have a tea-party, d’ye think you kin 
let my punkins and pantry alone?” 

A lump came into Toppy’s throat at the 
kindly, good-humored tone. She saw a 
splendid vista of fun in righteous fashion. 
She cried such tears as no lash could have 
brought to her eyes, and, limping impul- 
sively across the floor, she leaned over and 
kissed Miss Mehitable with a sound smack. 
That lady dropped her knitting in some- 
thing like confusion. Then her hard hand 
stroked Toppy’s pigtails softly, and, with 
a queer blur in her eyes she said, ‘*Toppy, 
you were a good child to save our Barnie.” 

And Toppy’s sins were forgiven.—Phil- 
adelphia Press. 
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TO WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

It is doubtful whether in general there 
is much advantage to one person in read- 
ing the report of what has been helpful to 
another person. Each man, thank heaven! 
is an individual, and must find out how to 
do his own work by doing it. Both in life 
and in literature, he must learn his lessons 
for himself, rather than by listening to the 
recital of the lessons of others. Yet some 
minor helps, possibly, may be gained by 
such listening; some facts which shall 
serve as hints for one’s own adoption. 
Such, at any rate, would seem to be the 
motive underlying such articles as the 
series called ‘‘Formative Influences,” now 
running in The Forum, and contributed by 
men eminent in various callings; also of 
such books as the recent ‘“‘Art of Author- 
ship,” in which many leading authors of 
the day undertake to aid beginners by the 
story of their own methods of work, liter- 
ary experiences, etc. 

At this season of the year, when study 
classes, literary clubs, etc., are reassem- 








bling for work, and when nearly every 
woman has in prospect the compilation or 


| composition of one or more essays, the 


numerous applications for advice concern- 
ing these seem to justify an open letter 
concerning certain important steps which 
should precede and attend the act of com- 
position. 

First, let us consider what place books 
may rightly occupy in the preparation. 
Richter has offered the maxim: ‘‘Never 
read till you have thought yourself empty ; 
never write till you have read yourself full.” 
I should accept this advice with certain 
reservations. I should wish to make a dis- 
tinction between books according as they 
fall into the one or the other of two class- 
es: fact books or opinion books. Books 
furnishing ready-made opinions, critical 
writings, are now so numerous and en- 
ticing that the temptation to let them take 
the place of individual study is very great 
indeed. George Eliot, speaking of this 
subject, says: ‘*Who learns to discriminate 
shades of color by considering what is ex- 
pected of him? The habit of expressing 
borrowed judgments stupefies the sensi- 
bilities which are the only foundations of 
genuine judgment, just as the constant 
reading and retailing of results from other 
men’s observations through the micro- 
scope, without ever looking through the 
lens oneself, is an instruction in some 
truths and some prejudices, but is no in- 
struction in observant susceptibility; on 
the contrary, it breeds a habit of inward 
seeing according to verbal statement, 
which dulls the power of outward seeing 
according to visual evidence.” 

I agree with the writers quoted, that all 
books of this nature should follow, and not 
precede, individual study at first-hand. 
But there is another class of books, let us 
call them fact-books, which should not 
come under this sentence of postponement. 
They are the books which throw light on 
obscure allusions, inaccessible facts, con- 
temporary conditions, or the books which 
are in any way collateral with the theme, 
and help to furnish the proper atmosphere 
for its understanding. Such books may 
go along with, or even precede, original 
study. For example, the student of Dante 
would be very foolish to deny himself tha 
light of Longfellow’s notes, or to refuse 














the aid of such books as Scartazzini’s 


‘**Hand-Book,” or Mrs. Oliphant’s ‘‘Makers 
of Florence.” On the other hand, he will 
do well to refrain from Dante essays, such 
as Canon Farrar’s, or Miss Blow’s, or Har- 
ris’ ‘“‘Spiritual Sense of the Divina Com- 
media,” critical writings merely, until 
after he has studied ‘*The Divine Comedy” 
itself. So with Shakespeare. The notes 
explanatory of the text should go along 
with the text itself; the opinions of Hud- 
son, Darden, and Schlegel are of immense 
value, as they supplement, probably en- 


| larging or modifying your own; but shun 





them until you are possessed of some of 
your own. 

Next to books—indeed, some would say 
before books—comes conversation. The 
Chinese have a maxim, ‘‘A single conver- 
sation across the table with a wise man is 
better than ten years’ mere study of 
books.” If we cannot assent to this ex- 
treme statement of the Orientals, we shall 
all agree, I think, that discussion by differ- 
ent persons throws side-lights that can be 
gained in no other way. Therefore, I 
would say to all clubs, cultivate conversa- 
tion as a part of your programme. I say 
cultivate it, because it will no more come 
without cultivation than beautiful flowers 
will come out of untended soil, and because 
at present it is an art so much neglected. 
Once begin to notice, and it seems aston- 
ishing how few people possess the true 
conversational instinct. After listening to 
a paper, a considerable number of listeners 
may ask pertinent questions, and give out 
apt impressions, repeating that convenient 
phrase, ‘‘It seems to me,” not oftener than 
every other sentence. But a company in 
which every one is on the alert to catch a 
kindred idea, say an apropos thing, and 
pass it on to the next is a very rare sight 
indeed. ‘I do not call a woman culti- 
vated,”’ says Mallock, in ‘*The New Repub- 
lic,” ‘‘who can merely ask me if I have 
read such and such a book, and say noth. 
ing about it.” He might have gone stili 
further and added, that even if she knew 
every fact and date and name, there would 
still be the mere framework of conversa- 
tion, for it is the fine perception of rela- 
tive values, the recognition of a subject in 
its relations to other subjects in literature 
and life that make up genuine culture. 

If these preliminary steps have been dil- 
igently taken, reading, individual brood- 
ing, conversation with others, the process 
of composition will be comparatively easy. 
Write slow or fast as is most natural to 
you; but, if you write fast, the chances 
are that you will need to take special 
pains with the work of revision. The un- 
practised writer who composes with diffi- 
culty is to be envied. Too great facility 
in writing is apt to be fatal to the highest 
excellence. One who does pretty well 
without much effort, will not be likely to 
take pains enough to do very well. The 
first aim of expression is clearness, and 
the first question for every writer in every 
instance is to ask himself, ‘What, precise- 
ly, is the thought I wish to express?’ 
Whatever fits best the thought is the best 
form. Begin at the thought and work 
out, rather than begin at the words and 
work in, or (still worse, and far from un- 
common) than stick forever in the slough 
of mere words. According to our princi- 
ple at the outset, the best way to learn to 
write well, as to learn to do anything well, 
is to do it; yet there are certain precepts, 
by no means new, which even the most 
practised writers need often to cali to 
mind. 

1. For the first one we may go back even 
so far as to that good old schoolmaster 
Roger Ascham, who enjoined his pupils, 
‘To think as wise men do, and speak as 
common people do.” How rare are the 
examples of such a beautiful simplicity! 
Our pens hesitate to call a spade a spade, 
and insist on writing an agricultural im- 
plement. It is a useful exercise for any 
one, after completing his first draft, to go 
over the whole manuscript carefully with 
this one thought in mind—choice of words. 
If you find along word, look at it with 
suspicion, do not let it stand unless there 
is no shorter or simpler one equally ex- 
pressive of your meaning; especially if it 
be of Latin origin, consider whether there 
be not a corresponding one from the Sax- 
on that might take its place. Almost in- 
variably the style is brightened and light- 
ened by the change. Besides you will be 
making a useful philological study, adding 
to your vocabulary, and gaining a power 
to express shades of meaning. Think of 
the ridicule that would have been spared 
President Cleveland had he stopped to 
draw his pen through ‘‘innocuous desue- 
tude,”’ and to rewrite ‘‘harmless disuse.” 

2. Next tosimplicity, study conciseness. 
Prolixity, either in thought or in expres- 
sion, makes bad writing. Not to know 
the essential from the unessential, is sim- 
ply not to know the matter in hand, and, 
therefore, to portray it falsely and ill. 
Pascal said of one of his letters, ‘‘I could 
have made it shorter, if I could have kept 
it longer.” A friend of mine once pre- 
faced a paper, saying, ‘‘If I had had more 
time, I should have written a great deal 
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less.” I fancy most of us have at some 
time been in a position to make a similar 
confession. Only great genius can delay 
till the last moment, write at white heat, 
and then hurry an essay before his audi- 
ence. For ordinary mortals, a much safer 
plan is to write long enough beforehand 
to let the paper get cold and the mind 
be diverted into other channels, so that 
the writer can, to a degree, approach the 
work as though it belonged to another 
person. Sometimes not only revision but 
entire rewriting will be necessary. If we 
are inclined to begrudge the labor, we 
may find, for consolation, abundance of 
precedent. Macaulay wrote and rewrote 
some of his essays, long as they were, 
three times over; George H. Lewes was 
one of the most thoughtful and careful of 
writers. Yet he had one of the first arti- 


| 





i 





cles which he sent to the Edinburgh Review | 
returned by the editor to be rewritten all | 


through, and the second edition was so 
far superior to the first that he never after- 


invariably wrote everything twice and | 


sometimes three times before submitting 
it to editor or publisher. 

3. But although conciseness be a great 
virtue, this need not exclude ornament. 
Illustration is often a happy means of en- 
forcing and beautifying the thought. The 
concrete is always more vivid and pictur- 
esque than the abstract. Lowellsays: ‘tA 
metaphor is not an argument, though it 
be sometimes the gunpowder to drive one 
home and imbed it in the memory.” 
Make sure, however, that such adorn- 
ments grow naturally out of your subject ; 
beware of seeking them only to fasten 
them on painfully. The joining seam will 
then mar your work more than your ‘‘pur- 
ple patch” will adorn it. 

4. In regard to quotations, do not hesi- 
tate to support your own opinion by the 
words of another, provided the expres- 
sion be better than any possible to your- 
self, or provided you wish the weight of 
another’s authority. Let these seem to 
grow naturally out of your subject, rather 
than that the quotation shall be the prin- 
cipal matter and your thought a dilution 
of it, or that there should be any suspicion 
of the pedantry of showing familiarity 
with many high-sounding names. 

5. Lessing used to say that a man is no 
more responsible for his literary style 
than for his nose. This would be true if 
the influences which go to forming a liter- 
ary style, and they are many, were entire- 
ly at the merey of chance. John Bur- 
roughs has told somewhere, that finding 


- he was imitating Emerson's style in con- 


sequence of being under the spell of his 
thought, he turned sharply about and be- 
gan to make and write those nature studies 
by which he is now chiefly known, and in 
which he was forced to use a language of 
his own. Or, one may deliberately choose 
some master as his model, and study how 
he produces his effects for the express 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


In Trust, OR, Dr. BERTRAND'’S HOUSE- 
HOLD. By Amanda M. Douglas. Bos- 
ton: Lee and Shepard. 1890. Paper. 
Price, 50 cents. 

A lively and interesting story, far above 
the average, and worthy of its placeas No. 
2 of the ‘‘Good Company Series.” 

H. B. B. 

Zor. By the author of Miss Toosey’s 
Mission, etc. Boston: Roberts Broth- 
ers. 1890. Price, 60 cents. 

A foundling child picked up by an hon- 
est farmer in his garden, and christened 
Zoe, is the centre of a mystery and com- 
plication which is only unravelled after 
much suspense and uncertainty. It is a 
simple story, full of pathos. H. B. B. 
THE GOLDEN JUsTICE. By Wm. Henry 

Bishop. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Pa- 

per. Boston and New York. Price, 50 

cents. 

This powerful story, now republished in 


| a cheap form as No. 26 of the Riverside 
ward sent his first copy to the press, but | 





purpose of discipline according to the | 


same rules. Helen Hunt Jackson took 
Higginson’s ‘‘Out-Door Papers,” trying 


to rewrite them, or to find if in any in- | 


stance a word or phrase could be changed, 
studying them in this way over and over 
again. It has been said that most Lon- 
doners write like the Times editorials, that 
being the literature they chiefly read. Low- 


ell says that the elder masters of English | 


writing “‘lunched with Plutarch and 
supped with Plato,” hence the dignity of 
their style. 

This subject is so large and so enticing 
that it is hard to know where to drop it. 
But perhaps enough has been said to sug- 
gest the possibility and desirability of 
making these forthcoming club essays 
more helpful to the writers and more ac- 
ceptable to the hearers than sometimes 
happens. ANNA B. MCMAHAN. 

Quincy, Til. 





HUMOROUS. 


An advertisement reads: ‘*Wanted—A 
nurse to mind children.” It was probably 
inserted by the children.— Waterbury Amer- 
ican. 

Poor Effie (who has been stung)—First, 
it walked about all over my hand, and it 
was so nice. But oh, when it sat down! 
—Punch. 


A Faultless Reply: Examiner (in Phy- 
sics)—What happens when a light falls 
into the water at an angle of forty-five de- | 
grees? Pupi/—It goes out. | 


St. Peter —Who are you? New Arrival— | 
An amateur photographer. St. Peter— | 
You will find the dark room down below.” 
—wN. Y. Herald. 


Infelicitous Quotations. ‘tHow good of 
you to come, doctor! I didn’t expect you 
this morning.” ‘*No; but I was called to 
your opposite neighbor, poor Mrs Brown, 
and thought I might as well kill two birds | 
with one stone.” — Punch. 


Architect (displaying the plans)—Here | 
is the front elevation, with the outside 
window and circular gallery; this is the 
east elevation, showing oriel tower. Teddy 
(enormously interested in the new house) 
—And where are the two mortgages pa 
said he was going to put on?—Munsey’s 
Weekly. | 





Paper Series, is a profound psychological 
study. David Lane carried with him to 
his grave a sense of self-abasement and re- 
pentance, yet his daughter’s happiness 
arose out of his calamity. H. B. B. 


ONE SUMMER'S LESSONS IN PRACTICAL 


PERSPECTIVE. By Christine Chaplin 
Brush. Illustrated. Boston. Roberts 
Brothers. 1890. 


A happy combination of narrative and 
instruction, enlivened with frequent pic- 
tures, makes study a pleasure. Uncle 
Peter, looking at the lines and letters with 
great respect, said he ‘never knew there 
was so much to drawin’ before.” The 
readers of this little book will agree with 
him, yet they will add that they never 
knew so much yaluable knowledge im- 
parted in a way so attractive and interest- 
ing. H. B. B. 


DEAR DAUGHTER Dorotuy. By A. G. 
Plympton. Illustrated by the author. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1890. Price, 
$1.00. 


This is a beautiful story of a baby girl 
so gracious and winsome that she capti- 
vates all she meets. Her father idolizes 
her to that extent that they are known as 
“Thorp & Co.” After various adventures, 
this ‘dear daughter Dorothy,” by her win- 
ning ways, averts an impending sentence 
from her father for a crime he never com- 
mitted. H. B. B. 


THE TREES OF NORTH-EASTERN AMERICA. 
Illustrated from original sketches by 
Charles S. Newhall. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. New York and London: Price, 
$2.50. 


This beautiful volume, after a sugges- 
tive preface and an introductory note by 
Prof. Britton, gives a guide to the trees, a 
list of genera, detailed descriptions, an ex- 
planation of terms, a glossary and an in- 
dex. ‘The leaves are finely pictured in 116 
figures. The whole is a valuable descrip- 
tive catalogue of the unequalled arboreal 
wealth of New England and Canada. It 
is beautiful, accurate, and as nearly com- 
plete as is possible in a treatise on so varied 
a subject. H. B. Be 


THE StToryY OF SCOTLAND FROM THE 
EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PRESENT CEN- 
TURY. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Price, $1.50. 


Britain was inhabited long before au- 
thentic history. Rome only succeeded in 
subjugating the southern part of Scotland. 
The Saxons made greater advances, but 
north of the Forth the Celtic race and lan- 
guage remained unsubdued. The Danes 
made inroads in the ninth century, but the 
districts on the northeast, the north, the 
west, and the south were only gradually 
and Logg conquered as the nation de- 
veloped. The introduction of Christianity, 
the wars with England, the conflicts be- 
tween the crown and the nobles, the Refor- 
mation, the Covenant, the Restoration, the 
Union, the Jacobite insurrections, and the 
modern literary revival are all finely pic- 
tured, and illustrated with sixty beautiful 
engravings. H. B. B. 
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WHAT DOES IT MEAN? 
‘100 Doses One Dollar” means simply 


| that Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the most eco- 


nomical medicine to buy, because it gives 
more for the money than any other prep- 
aration. 
and will average to last a month, while 
other preparations, taken according to di- 
rections, are gone ina week. Therefore, 
be sure to get Hood’s Sarsaparilla, the best 
blood purifier. 
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Originated by an Old Family Physician. 


THINK OF IT. 
In use over 40 YEARS in one Family. 
Dr. 1. S. Jonnson & Co.:—It is sixty years since I first 
learned of this now celebrated remedy for the com- 
mon ills of life-Johnson’s Anodyne Liniment; for 
more years I have used it in my family. 
y you)l sigue it one A best and 











L Dea. 2d Baptist Ch., Bangor, _ 
Anodyne Liniment in the 
Every Mother ir ty cen. cats 
i ic, ses, 
re —_ may Cost a Hee ase aoe 
ts like magic. ce, " 
Bon 2 Express paid. LS. Johnson & Co., 


THE WOMAN'S STANDARD. 


Published in the tnterest of the Home, Purity, 
Woman, and her right to the franchise. An eight 
page monthly. 50centsa year. Address 
THE WOMAN’S STANDARD. 
Des Moines, Iowa. 





By John Mackintosh, LL. D._ 


Each bottle contains 100 doses | 





SPRINGER BROTHERS 


CLOAKS. 


Also Choice Styles of our own 


Celebrated Make. 


Springer Brothers, 





Importers, Wholesale and Retail Manufacturers, 


500 WASHINGTON STREET - 
And 10 and 12 


- CORNER BEDFORD STREET, 
Bedford Street, 


HEADQUARTERS FOR FASHIONABLE CLOAKS. 








NEWEST BOOKS | 


THE POET’S YEAR. Edited by Oscar Fay 
ADAMS. Ublong4., 15” Illustrations, of which 25 
are ful -page drawings by Chaloner, Gold cloth, $6; 
morocco, $10. 

“The Poet’s Year” is the happy execution of an ad- 
mirable and original idea From the writings of the 
older poets have been culled the choicest descriptions 
of the seasons, and to these have beeu added numerous 
beautiful selections frm contemporaneous writers, in- 
cluding many origioa’s contributed e+pecially for the 
volume, the whole ‘/orming a rich and varied collection 
illustrative of the beauty of nature and its wonderful 
iu fluence on the feelings and emotions, 


OUT OF DOORS WITH TENNYSON. Edited, 
with Introduct on, by ELBRIDGE 8. Brooks. Fully 
illus rated with views of the localities of the poems. 
Quarto, $2 50. 
fuch poems and portions of poems written by the 

Laureate as have to do with out-door life in any way— 

beg ook,” of course, and the “Garden Song” in 

Maud, and many others. One is hardly aware of the 

many exquisite descriptions of pastoral scenes in 

Tennyson's poetry until he finds them gathered in this 

delightful volume which will have a special charm for 

all lovers of the beautiful in nature, as well as all 
of the poet. The Introduction is particularly 
appy. 


GREAT CITIES OF THE WORLD. Edited 
by ELBRIDGE 8. BRooKS. Large quarto, cloth, full 
gilt, extra calen’ered paper, $3.50; cheaper edition, 
$2.50. Fully tilustra ed, 

The origin, growth, peculiar characteristics, and 
interesting features of every city of over 200,000 inhab- 
itants on the globe are here given in a bright, crisp 
style of parrative. 
have net been exc uded, but flad a 
torical and statistical, and the boo! 
and an interest in every home. 


IN THE RIDING SCHOOL. BY THEO. STEPH- 
ENSON BROWNE. 12 mo, $1. 





The romantic, the picturesque, 
lace with the his- 
will have a value 


A bright, chatty series of talks with a supposed gir! 
aay Itcontains minute reports of the elementary 
nstructions given by French, English and American 
masters, and prepares the reader for private lessons, 
class lessons, exercise rides and music rides and warns 
her of some of the difficulties of read riding. 1t also 
gives advice as to gymnastic exercise useful to the 
equestrienne; hints as to dress in the school, and the 
apo pe in dress for the road, with estimates as 
0 cost. 


FIVE LITTLE PEPPERS MIDWAY. By 
MARGARET SIDNEY. Illustrations by W. L. Taylor. 
12mo, 512 pages, $1.50. A sequel to that most popular 
of all chi dren’s books, “Five Littie Peppers and How 

hey Grew.” 

“Margaret Sidney stands side by side with Louisa 
Alcott in fresh, unstilted style, in refined sensibliity, 
and in pure and wholesome depiction of home ike 
among children.”—Journal of Education, n. 


FAR WEST SKETCHES. By JEssiIzx BENTON 
FREMONT. 12 mo, $1. 

Mrs. Fremont, beyond any other woman, saw the pic- 
turesque, the tragical, the humorous and the noble 
aspects of the pioneer movement. Her experiences 
with Gen. Fremont in the early days of his romantic 
Wesrern career have given her material for numerous 
vivid pen pictures of frontier life, whose charm is 
much increased by her attractive style of writing. 
STORIES OF FAMOUS PRECIOUS STONES. 

By Mrs. GODDARD ORPEN. 12mo0, $1.25, 

This fascinating book is only another proof that 
“truth is stranger than fiction.” About each of these 
famous jewels time bas woven a history full of dra- 
matic incident and daring adventure. The recital of 
— facts has all the charm of a romance, so delight- 

milly is it given. 

“It treats of a subject of extraordinary interest ina 
clear, winning end instructive manner.”—The Week, 
Toronto, vnt, 

HOW NEW ENGLAND WAS MADE. By 
FRANCES A, HUMPHREY. Fully illustrated. 4to, 
boards, $1.25. 

A child’s history of New England up to the beginnin 
of the Revolution by one of the brightest of histor’ 
story-tellers. Children who read this aphic story of 
the forefathers will have some live pictures of those 
early homes, the privations and heroism, and quaint 
customs of the times. 

RHYMES FOR LITTLE READERS. Illus- 
trated with twelve monotints and twelve colo: 
plates, fiom original water-color designs, by A. W. 
Adams, Textin brownink. Oblong quarto, $1.00. 
Tne familiar rhymes, dear to all children, are so dain- 

tily and richly illustrated that the little ones will take 
fresh delight in them through many happy hours. 

*,* Send for new Catalogue, also Prospectus of 
Magazines. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 


TO-DAY, 
A Weekly Journal of Politics, 


3 Somerset 8t., Boston, Mass. 


$1.00 PER YEAR. 


A Record of the FAOTS and CONSIDERATIONS 
which show that Individual Liberty is good for the 
people of the United States. 

And that, therefore, Legislative Regulation is injur- 
ious for them. 

They are injured by Governmental interference with 
Banks, Railroads, Post Office, Koucation, International 
Trade, Relations between Laborers and Employers, 
and by the countiess other extensions of the political 
fanction in a Socialistic sense. 

Leading to the neglect of Justice, ihe one thing 
needful 





Women, especially, are now injured by restrictions 
of their Liberty of action, involved in the inhibition of 
certain occupations and in the regulation of their 
working hours. 

TO-DAY has been published for overayear. Sym- 

athizers with the object should come to its support. 

« endeavor will be to provide them with a readable 
and useful paper. 
J. MORRISON-FULLER, WALTER C. ROSE, Editors. 
Subscribe now. Send for Specimen Copy. 


TO-DAY, 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
For the Relief and Cure of 


KCEN ics Liver Complaints, Bilious- 
LEVER ties Any‘indy con take there, 
Pl LLS as they are not Lasts larger than 
BROWN & CO.’S liable BRAIN AND 
NERVE TONIC and 


WINE OF COCA stimulant. $1 a bottle. 








25 Cents a Box. 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 


The best and most re- 
504 Washington, Cor. Bedford 8t., Boston, 


NEW BUSINESS FOR WOMEN. 


Every woman who wishes to increase her 
income, in a perfectly respectable way, without 
publicity, please send name and address to 


HAMILTON WILLCOX, 
Lincoln Building, Union Square (Room 506), 
NEW YORK. 
Please say where you saw this advertisement. 


IBSEN’S DRAMAS, 
Nora, A Doll’s House, and Ghosts, 


Just issued, the two most powerful and popular 
of Ibsen’s Dramas, translated by Frances Lord, who 
was their first translator, in'1882, and the first to intro- 
duce Ibsen’s writings to the English-speaking public. 
For this, THE ONLY AMERICAN EDITION 
of her translation authorized by Miss Lord, she has 
written a new preface, from the standpoint of ad- 
vanced thought she would be sure to take concerning 
the problems therein treated. 


Cloth binding. Postpaid, 78c. 





161 LaSalle St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Woman’s Tribune, 


Edited and published weekly at Washington, D. C. 
by CLARA BEWICK CoLBY. 


Price, $1.00 a year. Trial subscriptions, five 
weeks for 10 cents. 








its contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage 
conventions and of legislation relating to women, 
and its departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., 
make it interesting to all classes of readers. 


The Woman’s Journal, of Boston,and the Woman's 
Tribune, of Washington, D. C., will be sent to one 
address for $3.00 per year. 


The Young Idea. 


An Educational Monthly for the Young. 
Teaches children to see and think by 
STORIES, PICTURES and POEMS. 
CHARLOTTE HARRIS ALLEN, Editor. 
Price 50 cents. Sample copy free. 


31 Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 
Specially recommended by Mrs. LUCY STONE. 


THE “WOMAN'S COLUMN.” 


A Small Weekly Paper, 


EptrEeD BY ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 
3 Park St., Boston, Maas. 











It gives every week the news of the movement, 
together with short articles, arguments, and answers 
to objections. Price, 25 cents a year. 





“It is a gem.”— Rev. Anna H. Shaw, National 
Superint Franchise W.C. T. U. 


“Tt need not be cheaper, and it could not be bet- 
ter."—Mrs. B. F. Avery, Louisville, Ky. 


“It is apt, forcible, instructive, impressive, with 
no useless words in the whole paper. It gives 
multum bonum in parvo.”"—Rev. George 8S. ¥ 
Derby, Vt 


Single Subscriptions at Ciub Rates. 
STANDARD MAGAZINES AND PAPERS, 
CAROLINE M. CASWELL & CO., 


27 School St., Boston, Mass. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 


STATIONERY 


‘ 
We carry a full line of choice Standard Papers, 
as per sample book, which we will mail you if 
desired. Fancy Papers we do not carry. 


Cream Wove Paper, Plain or Ruled, 
18 to 20 cts. per Ib. 


Cream White Paper, Plain, extra quality, 
25 to 35 cts, per Ib. 


Smooth or Rough Parchment and 
Antique Linen Papers range in 
Price frOM.....- +++. .++.++++-85 to 60 cts. per Ib. 


Add 17 cts. per lb. for mailing. 


PICTURE FRAMING. 


We are prepared to make any kind of frame 
from 50 cts. up. As we ask no oneto take a frame 
that is not satisfactory, both as to price and 
quality, we therefore solicit a trie] order. 


CRAYONS MOUNTED, WATER tOLOR MATS. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
of every description. 


MEADE, DODGE & CO., 


4 Park Street, Boston. 




















LILY PUBLISHING HOUSE, | 


THE WOMAN’S TRIBUNE was founded in 1883. It | 
has a wide circulation and many able writers among | 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 


qs MORE COLLEGE, SwARTHMORE, Pa 

ns 9th month, 9th, 1890. Thirty minutes from 
B St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. 
Full college courses for both sexes, leading to Classi- 
cal, Engineering, Scientific and Literary A 


Healthful location, extensive ae. . net 
braries. For 


machine shops, laboratories, an 
WM. H. APPLETON, Ph. D., President. 


Woman's Medical College of Feunsylvania, 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


The winter session opens October 3d, 1889. Three 
years’ led course, Lectures, Quizzes and Prac- 
tical ratory Work offer every desirable oppor- 
| tunity for advancement. The Hospitals of the city 

generally admit the students. For further informa- 
tion address CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., DEAN. 


Sarah A. Colby,M.D, EstherW. Taylor,M.D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 

| 204 Neponset Avenue, Boston. 

| The Drs. give their attention to both GENER 
and SPECIAL practice. ae 

Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 
Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 

SATURDAY AND SUNDAY EXCEPTED. 


Woman's Medical College ot Chicago, 


| Term pbogins about the second Tuesday in S 

| tember and continues Setyene weeks. Thoro 
and practical instruction in every department of 
medicine. Clinical advantages unsurpassed. For 
articulars or Annual Announcement address the 

| Secretary, - MARIE J. MERGLER, 29 N 
Throop St. Amy Ill. 

Pror. WM. H. BYFORD, President. 


| COLLEGE OF 
PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 
consiste of a three years’ ed course of Didactic 
and Clinical Lectures and tical work in the Leb- 























oratory and Dissecting Room. 
FEES. 
For OneCourse of Lectures........+++ssse0++ $ 85.00 
For the Three Courses, including Matricula- 
tion and 1M AAVANCE.......ceeecerescesevses 225.00 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) ....++.-ssessesees 5 00 
Demonstretor’s Fee, payable but once....... 5 00 
Graduation Fee.....ccceseseeee socceeseecece 20 00 
For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. CO. P. THAYER, Registrar. 








WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens October ist; en May, 
1889. Three years’ graded course. ures, 2e8, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu- 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an- 
nouncements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Dgan 
128 Second ‘Avenue, New York. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


Office, 2 Park Square, 

Corner Boylston Street, Rooms 24 and 44, 

Treating Chronic Diseases as usual, but giving 
Raa attention to NERVOUS, CATARR ? 

RINE and KIDNEY Diseases. 

For the it four years (associated with her son, 
the late Wadsworth Tuck, M. D., of Harvard) has 
made a special study of DIABETES, being compe- 
tent to make a See aaares of the urine. 

Dr. Tuck is largely ectic in her practice, aleo 
a thorough Medical Electrician. 

Office hours from 9 to 4 every day, except Thurs- 
days. Take elevator. 














Nahant Fish Market 


Established 1827. Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


| 

| 

| OCEAN, LAKE and RIVER FISH. 
“ALL FANCY OYSTERS A 
| SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city proper and Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St, BOSTON. 


| TELEPHONE No. 1571. 


JOHNSON & SMITH. 


WOMAN: 
HER POWER AND PRIVILEGES. 


Every Woman should have a copy of this ex 
coeeeneey Deere yo yn yy & 
2mo. ages. e oth an ding. 
Only $1.00, Postpaid. Address 


W. & B. JONES, 269, Silver Creek, N.Y. 


N. B.—To every purchaser of the above Book we 
will send that &p endid Book, “ONE HUNDRED 
PRIZE DINNERS,” free! Two very desirable books 
for only $1.00. 


THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 


Expert assistance to authors in placing their MSS. 
ven b WRITER’S 
LITERARY BURE AU (established ia 1*87) ,which 
is prepared to undertake every kind of work required 
between author and publisher. Honest advice and 
frank criticism of MSS. by competent readers civen 
when desired; MSS. typewritten, revised and sold . 
on commission. Before sending MSS. write for cir- 
cular giving terms, and send ten cents for a sam 
copy of THE WRITER, the only magazine in 
world devoted solely to explaining the pr: de- 
tails of literary work. Address The Writer’s 
Literary Bureau, P. 0. Box 1905, Boston, Mass. 
Mention WOMAN’s JOUBNAL. 


The Philanthropist. 


Published for the Promotion of Secia) 
Purity, the Better ion of the Y the 
Repression of Vice, and the Prevention of its 
ation by the State. 

AARON M. POWELt, 
ANNA RICK POWELL, | ED1rone. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
cents a . Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
Fifty Wize ” : 0 . 

TEN WHITE CROSS TRACTS, by the pine 
of Durham, ELLICE HoPK.Ins, and others, Price, 
centseach. $2.00 a hundred. 

Address 

THE 














PHILANTHROPIST 
P. 0. Box 2554 New York City. 
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THE WOMAN'S CONGRESS. 
(Concluded from Fifth Page.) 
view of some of the different opinions ex- 
pone upon the subject of manual and 
ndustrial training by various committees 
and prominent educators, copious and in- 


past has waited. It is Victor Hugo who 
shall give us the key note: ‘To satisfy the 
nineteenth century, it is necessary to be 
the painter of the sixteenth, the writer of 
the seventeenth, the philosopher of the 


| eighteenth; and it is also necessary, like 


teresting quotations being given. One | 


from the report of a Special Committee on 
Manual Training apes by the New 
Jersey State Board of Education, says: 
**Educators find more in manual training 
than the making of artists or artisans. 
They see in it an immense force for the de- 
velopment of mental capacity. Itis to the 
older children what the kindergarten is to 
the younger.” It ‘‘quickens observation,” 
and educates “to express thought by de- 
lineation or drawing, or by construction or 
making.” 
dergarten system was touched upon, es- 
pecially {n San Francisco, where three 
new schools of 1,500 new pupils have been 
added during the last year, making twenty 
kindergartens in all, with 6,000 children. 
In St Louis, Philadelphia, Boston and 
Brookline, Mass., they have been made 
part of the public schools. The report 
then gave illustrations of some of the pres- 
ent opportunities of industrial education 
open to young women in the United States 
and abroad, from the Industrial School 
supported by the U. 8. Government at 
Sitka, Alaska, to Rumabai’s school for 
Hindoo widows at Bombay. In Athens, a 
Greek gentleman has started an industrial 
school where women and girls are taught 
the designing of fine silk, dress and sash 
fabrics, curtain hangings, rugs, etc., in 
addition to weaving and various branches 
of needlework. is school is self-sup- 
porting. At the Pratt Institute in Breok- 

n, N. Y., the Department of Domestic 
Selence has had 944 pupils the past year. 
Lessons have been given in cooking, table- 
serving, marketing, home nursing, the 
care of infants, etc. Laundry-work has 
been taught both scientifically and prac- 
tically. Free instruction has been given 
in millinery and dressmaking. Designs 
for wall paper, stained glass, and kindred 
decorative work are made here, and during 
the last term six women have been study- 
ing architectural drawing side by side with 
men, the instruction broadening into prac- 
tical architecture, in which the women 
students are said to do as well as the men. 
A special tribute of praise was paid to the 
institutions of Philadelphia. Associations 
for the promotion of manual training are 
being formed in different parts of the coun- 
try, and, as the chief difficulty is the lack 
of teachers, industrial education is being 
introduced into the normal schools. 

An encouraging verbal report from 
Michigan was given by Mrs. M. Strickland. 

Mrs. Helen Campbell’s paper on ‘* Work- 
ing Girls’ Clubs” was read by Mrs. Lita 
Barney Sayles. 

Mrs. Harriet A. TOWNSEND, president 
of the Buffalo Woman’s E. and I. Union, 
Mrs. Sophia C. Hoffman, and Dr. Ella V. 
Mark took part in discussing Mrs. Camp- 
bell’s paper. 

A paper on “The Dramas of Henrik 
Ibsen” was then read by Mrs. Ellen M. 
Mitchell. Arter a brief outline of Ibsen’s 
life, she proceeded to the consideration of 
his dramas, beginning with ‘‘Brand,” and 
ending with ‘A Lady by the Sea.” His 
social dramas are a keen criticism of the 
life of the present, whose chief defect to 
Ibsen is the lack of individuality. He at- 
tacks all forms of human weakness with 
unsparing satire, but it is the men who 
suffer most. One finds in his works a con- 
tinually increasing faith in women. He 
seem to think that in their development 
lies the chief hope of society, that they 
must have room toexpandandgrow. His 
fundamental principle makes him apply to 
women the same measure of individuality 
which he applies to men. In “A Doll’s 
House,” he shows that unlimited devotion 

**So loug as outward interests made 
small part of the life of woman, and her 
chief end was a spsedy seeking and find- 
ing of the individual men who was to be 
her special phase of the general problem, 
women were for each other a secondary 
matter. At last woman seek to under- 
stand each other, all the more eagerly, it 
may be, for the long indifference; and so 
each day demonstrates more fully the fal- 
sity of a long-accepted saying: ‘Women 
cannot work together.’ e passion for 
organization is the outgrowth of the new 
desire. Negative virtues, summed up in 
all,that patient, cheerful endurance of hard 
conditions must mean, have filled the past. 
To-day the positive ones are uppermost, 
and to all women some form of action out- 
side old lines is becoming possible. No 
work has vital power which does not 
arouse an impulse toward personal better 
ment in those for whom it is undertaken. 
For every city where the experiment of 
working girls’ clubs had been tried, hun- 
dreds had learned two things which under- 
lie the formation of any such organization 
—first, that there are means of happiness 
and growth within the reach of all work- 
ers; and second, that out of such organi- 
zation grows a feeling of mutual trustful- 
ness, of solidarity, and of confidence in 
the power of concerted action, which will 
enable the worker to make effectual claim 
to a larger and juster share of the product 
ef her labor. The courage, the patience 
and fidelity of the mass of these workers 
is beyond praise. It is a demand upon 
more fortunate women to lighten hard 
conditions, and give to all the knowledge 
wherein lies their only means of escape. 
Often ignorant, incompetent, undisciplined 
and insolent because of all the-e conditions, 
the individual is sometimes a terror; but 
dealing with this phase, the first necessity 
is to ignore it, and to look at the mass out 


of which is to be developed that capacity | 


which is the sole title to rank as individuals. 
It is this work that is to be accomplished 
by the whole enormous system of clubs. 


The great growth of the kin- | 





It is \iberty that is to grow—not license | 


which wears its mask, but the liberty boro 
of conflict with and conquest of error, lib- 
erty that will carry with it equal opportu- 
nity for development of every facult7, and 
thus secure to all honest work, just wage 
to the worker, and something in the life 
besides work. The century so near its 
opening holds the promise for which the 


Louis Blanc, to have the innate and holy 
love of humanity which constitutes an 
apostolate and opens up a prophetic vista 
into the future. In the twentieth, war 
will be dead. the scaffold will be dead, 
animosity will be dead, royalty will be 
dead, and dogmas will be dead,—but man 
will live. For all there will be but one 
country—that country the whole earth; 
for all, there will be but one hope that 
hope the whole heaven.’” 

to aman like Helmer is dangerous to jn- 
dividuality. Noracan not become a human 
being. She is and must remain a doll. 
Helmer is her will and conscience; she 
thinks as a child, is treated as a child. 
Things go fairly well so long as Nora 
admires and trusts her busband uncon- 
ditionally; but the day when she realizes 
for what sort of man she has sacrificed 
herself brings to her a crisis; she must 
choose between absolute self-renunciation 
and self-assertion. ‘Ghosts’ stands in a 
sort of complementary relation to “A 
Doll’s House.” Itis the tragedy of hered- 
ity. Ibsen’s answer to the storm it oc- 
casioned was a new play, ‘An Enemy of 
Society.” Dr. Stockmann discovers that 
the water supplying a bath-establishment 
is poisoned. The position is analogous to 
that of Ibsen after the publication of 
“Ghosts,” and is followed by the same op- 
position and indignation. A period of de- 
spondency ensued, whose product is the 
drama of ‘The Wild Duck,” the saddest 
and most pessimistic of Ibsen’s plays. It 
was followed by ‘‘Rosmersholme,” written 
to extol the opposite of selfishness, self- 
sacrificing love. Ibsen’s last Drama is 
“The Lady by the Sea.” His thought 
here seems to be that a woman must make 
the choice between two possibilities under 
a sense of responsibility and personal free- 
dom. He believes in the individual, the 
single great personality. This view of life 
is true, but one-sided; society has a ten- 
dency to encroach upon the individual, to 
make a standard of the judgment of the 
majority, and to condemn those who do 
not recognize this standard. Occasionally 
some one is born with a spirit of revolt 
against social shams and conventionali- 
ties, and if, like Carlyle and Ibsen, he be 
gifted with genius, that spirit finds its em- 
bodiment in literature. The protest is 
true, but one-sided; it is a protest of the 
spirit against form. But we cannot di- 
vorce the two,—spirit from form, the ex- 
pression from the thought ; they are differ- 
ent sides of one and the same truth. Asa 
poet, Ibsen reflects the ideas of his age, 
and places before us ina vivid light the 
social problems that are everywhere the 
subject of thought and discussion. Love 
is as necessary #corner-stone in his poetic 
edifice as truth and freedom. To be one’s 
self is not to be self-sufficient; it is rather 
to sacrifice self for the love of others. The 
pessimism of Ibsen is moral, not meta- 
physical. Pessimism asa philosophy pro- 
claims the universality of human suffering 
and the fruitlessness of human effort. 
Ibsen, on the contrary, sees that every in- 
jury sustained is dependent on a wrong 
committed. The evil that he exhibits is 
moral, springing from the deeds of respon- 
sible human beings; it is not metaphysical, 
the creation of a blind, unconscious force. 
If society is false and hollow, it is men 
who have made it so, and it is men who 
can breathe into it the spirit of freedom 
and truth. The ideas that to Ibsen are of 
actual worth must be accompanied by suf- 
fering. He ruthlessly probes our wounds, 
but offers no healing remedy, because he 
believes that the pain itself is the first step 
towards a cure. But he is not hopeless, 
for he discerns the higher possibilities as 
well as the weaknesses cf human nature. 

Mrs. Mitchell’s paper was discussed by 
_— Bagg, Miss Blackwell and Mrs. 

Iby. 

On Friday evening the largest audience of 
the week gathered at the Pavilion. Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe read a thoughtful and 
able paper upon the ‘Practical Value of 
Philosophy.” It was discussed by Mrs 
Bagg and Mrs. Mitchell. Mrs. Kate Tannatt 
Woods read a paper on the ‘Study of 
American History,” giving a vivid picture 
of the buried cities of Central America, 
and showing that the study of the primi- 
tive American races is a subject of enthral- 
ling interest. Mrs. Woods expressed the 
wish that more attention might be given 
in our schools to the history of our own 
continent, and less to that of Greece and 
Rome; and declared her belief that the 
delicate, intultive perceptions of women 
would be found well adapted to historical 
research if the attention of women were 
turned in that direction. The paper was 
discussed by Dr. Lozier and Mrs. Parker. 

Mrs. HOWE, by request, repeated her 
‘Battle Hymn of the Republic,” which 
was received with applause. 

Mrs. L. B. SAYLES read a resolution of 
thanks to the mayor and city council of 
Toronto, to the press, the various com- 
mittees and to all the citizens who had 
shown so much cordial hospitality to the 
Congress. It was carried unanimously. 

Mrs. H. L. T. WoLcort, treasurer of 
the Association, spoke briefly upon some 
points of business. 





SCHOOL INsPECTOR HUGHES, chairman 
of the local executive committee, said 
that before the Woman’s Congress came 
to Toronto, few of the people there knew 
what the A. A. W. was. The constantly 
increasing audiences showed the growing 
interest and appreciation. If the ladies 
could only continue their meetings a week 
longer, they would have the whole ciry 
there to hear them. At first, perhaps, 
some of the men were a little afraid of 
the “‘scientific women.” They had got 
all over that. ‘‘We have learned,” said 
Mr. Hughes, “that you are a body of 


women whom we can respect, and with 


whom it is an honor to co-operate in any 
way.”’ He was ready to have ladies speak 
in public, since they could do it so ably. 
He was willing to have them vote. (Ap- 
piause.) He hoped that the meeting of 
the Congress in Toronto would stimulate 
the formation of Women’s Clubs and As- 
sociations among the ladies of Toronto. 
He wished the A. A. W. God-speed. He 
believed that no great and permanent 
ny could be made by one-half of the 

uman race without the other. Mr. 
Hughes said: ‘‘Mrs. President, your noble 
husband years ago visited this city to in- 
terest the people in behalf of the deaf and 
dumb. He met with much opposition at 
the time, but now we have magnificent in- 
stitutions for the deaf and dumb, as a re- 
sult of his visit and his efforts. Your ef- 
forts also may meet with opposition at 
first, but the future will make manifest 
the good results of your visit to Toronto, 
and sooner or later the movement that 
you represent will triumph.” (Great ap- 
plause.) 

Mrs Howe, witha few pleasant closing 
words, declared the Congress at an end. 


THE KENTUCKY CONSTITUTIONAL 
CONVENTION. 


COVINGTON, Ky., Oct. 13, 1890. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The Constitutional Convention of Ken- 
tucky is now in session in Frankfort, and 
the same committee of women that went 
there last winter during the session of the 
Legislature, to urge the passage of the 
Married Women’s Property Rights Bill, 
made their appearance again in Frankfort 
last week, to use their persuasive powers 
with the members of the Constitutional 
Convention so that,in the new constitution, 
married women’s property rights may be 
protected, dower equalized, and school suf- 
frage, at least, be given to married women. 
On our appearance in the House, we heard 
the announcement of a committee on 
‘female affairs’; but upon a motion of 
Mr. Hanks, the name was changed to com- 
mittee on ‘‘woman’s rights.”” The follow- 
ing gentlemen compose the committee: 
Jep. C. Jonson, Thomas H. Hanks, Har- 
vey H. Smith, W. G. Bullitt, and W. R. 
Ramsey. The last-named gentleman is 
the second vice-president of the Kentucky 
Equal Rights Association. This com- 
mittee gave Mrs. Josephine K. Henry a 
hearing on Friday afternoon. 

In the House of Representatives on 
Thursday evening, Miss Laura Clay, Mrs. 
Isabella H. Shepard and Mrs. James Ben- 
nett addressed a large and attentive audi- 
ence. A number of resolutions have been 
offered to protect the property of married 
women. Mr. J. E. Quicksall, representing 
three mountain districts, offered a resolu- 
tion on elections, that they should be free 
and equal without regard to sex; this was 
referred to the committee on elections. 
Suffrage literature has been distributed to 
every member of this convention; so that 
the best men of our State are beginning to 
discuss this subject. We feel very much 
encouraged. Our labors for the past two 
years have not been in vain. 

EUGENIA B. FARMER, 
Cor. Sec’y Ky. E. R. A. 











CATARRH CURED. 

A clergyman, after years of suffering from that 
loathsome disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying 
every known remedy, at last found a prescription 
which completely cured and saved him from 
death. Any sufferer from this dreadful disease 
sending a self-addressed stamped envelope to 
Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 88 Warren Street, New 
York, will receive the recipe free of charge. 





Miss Fisx, 44 Temple Place, serves Hot 
Chocolate, Beef-Tea, Coffee, Tea and Milk in 
connection with her ice Cream Sodas. 





Every tissue of the body, every nerve, bone 
and muscle is made stronger and more healthy 
by taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 





“T orren prescribe Johnson’s Anodyne Lini- 
ment for Erysipelas,”’ said a physician to us. 





Wanted—THE ADDRESS OF EVERY SUFFRAG 


1sT who will give away 5 to 100 “Sample Copies” | 


of THe WITNESS to sSuflragists. 
Frankfor:, Ky. 


THE WITNESS, 








Highest of all in Leavening Power.—U. S. Gov't Report, Aug. 17, 1889. 
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Baking 
Powder 





ABSOLUTELY PURE 








SATURDAY, OCTOBER 25, 1890. 


“Q for a Horse with Wings 


Shakespeare could not have known of the Putnam Ho 


|” 


‘ail, or he might 


hoe 
have been satisfied to depend on his horse’s feet, without wishing him wings. 


a 





the papers all these years and neglected to heed the warning in their columns 


against the use of Cut Nails? 
Nk eee oe 
Chicago, /l. 


—=- 


Here they are, taken from horses’ hoofs in 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Providence, R. J. 
c 


 - 


LOOK WELL TO YOUR HORSES FEET, 


For unless you know what nail has been used in shoeing him, you are liable at any 
moment to have him lamed by a Split Nail which has penetrated the wall of 
the foot, resulting in iockjaw or death, as has been frequently the case 
since the introduction of cold rolled and cut nails. 


THE PUTNAM NAIL IS ABSOLUTELY SAFE. 


It is Hot-Forged and 


Hammer-Pointed, and is the only horseshoe nail in the world identical with the 
Old-fashioned Hand-made Nail, and cannot split, sliver or break. 


For sale by all dealers in Horseshoe Nails. Samples sent free by mail. 


PUTNAM NAIL CO., Neponset, Boston, Mass. 





SPECIAL NOTICES 
Boston Chaperon and Shopping Bureau.— 
Address, oy letter, 3 Park Street, Room 7. 
Orders by mail promptly attended to. Lowest mar- 
ket prices. Expert buyers. Strangers accompanied 
and advised at a moderate charge. For interview, 
54 Bowdoin Street, opposite State House. Send 
for circular. 


New England Women’s Club — The first 
meeting of the season will be held on Oct. 27, at 
7.30 P. M. Monday, Nov. 3, at 3.30 P. M., Mrs, 
Phebe M. Kendall will read a paper on “Some 
Strong-minded Women.”’ 








Stevens’ School for Young Ladies, New Glouces- 
ter, Maine. A fitting school for specialists in the 
departments of Higher English, Mathematics, 
Modern Languages, Elocution, art and Music. 
Business Course. Neealework and Dressmaking. 
Pleasant House. For circulars. address 

Misses M. B. & o. P. STEVENS. 


The Woman’s Journal Parlors, 3 Park St., 
may be rented at easy rates for classes, small parties 
or readings. Both rooms, including use of camp- 
chairs and gas, in the evening, or on Sunday. One 
large room on any day excepting Monday and Tues- 
day afternoons. 


Suffragists who would like to give a little time 
in sewing, to help the cause, are invited to call upon 
Mise Allen, at the Massachusetts W. 8. A. head- 
quarters, 3 Park street, Boston. 


The adies’ Physiological Institute will be- 
gin its forty-first year with a course of eight lectures, 
to be given Thursdays in October and November, at 
3 P. M., in Wesleyan Hall, 36 Bromfield St. 


Mrs. Macdon: ell wishes to inform her friends 
and the public tnat she has now received all her new 
Importations of Fall Gloves, both Kid and Suede, in 
Mousquetaire and Foster lacing. Special attention 
given to fitting extra small hands. 

















80 West Newton St.—Two large square rooms, 
one sunny, newly furnished. Parlor beds; furnace 
heat; hot and cold water; large closets and every 
convenience. Also a side room; sunny; good closet. 
References required. 





Reader.—A Joung lady is desirous of filling the 
position of reader an hour or two each day, to any 
who may require such services. Address J. F. M., 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL Office. 


Ladies from all parts of the U.S. desiring to 
visit Brooklyn or New York can secure first-class 
accommodations at low rates in a private family 
on the finest avenue in the city, by addressing Mrs. 
A., Brooklyn P.O. Ladies will be met at boat or 
train, and shown about the cities if desired. Refer- 
ences exchanged. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


COWLES “iit’bsrmoadt 8. Boston. > 


ART SCHOOL. 


Instructors. 
ERNEST L. MAJOR, 

ABBOTT GRAVES, KENNETH R, CRANFORD, 

Mercy A. BAILEY, Dei C, RIc#. 

This well-established School opens October ist. 
Superior in equipment and in arrangement for con- 
venience and comfort; modelled after the best Parisian 
schools. Full courses in Drawing and Painting, includ- 
ing Still Life and Water Colors. Special attention to 
Life Studies, Portraiture and Illustrating. Class in 
Interior Decoration. Begin at any time. For circulars 
address as above. F. M. COWLES. 








Massachusetts—Plymouth. 


MR. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL 


FOR BUYS. Twenty-fourth year begins Oct. Ist, 
1890. Mrs. KNAPP, Principal. HENRY BARNET 
LEARNED, @ Harv man, and son of Rev. J. C. 
Learned, of St. Louis, and an accomplished teacher, 
is Head Master. 


WEST NEWTON 


Rnglish and Classical School. 


Thirty-seventh year begins Wednesday, Sept. 17. 
A family and day school for lads and misses; pre- 

ares for College, Scientific school, business and 
fite. For catalogue and particulars address NATH’L 
T. ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. At home first 
week in August and after September 10th. 


HOWARD SEMINARY, 
WEST BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 


An endowed school for girls; location pleasant and 
healthful; buildiags large and wel:-appointed; stu- 
deuts’ rooms cogerens: jum well ¢quipped; 
library large and well selected; course of study, coi- 
lege preparatory, academic and elective; excellent 
advantages in manele, oF and ecience. For particulars 
address H. M. WILLARD, A. M., Princtpal, West 








Bridgewater, Mass. 


CHAUNCY -HALL SCHOOL. 


63d Year. 


Thorough preparation is made for the Institute 
of Technology, for Business, and for College 
In all cl Special Students are received. Par- 








The National Subscription Bureau supplies 
newspapers and magazines at lowest club rates, and 
books at low prices. To teachers, clergymen, public 
libraries, clubs and reading associations, the bureau 
offers special advantages. Attention given to Chau- 
tauqua Literature, and to works for teachers and 
writers. Send for circulars. NATIONAL SUB- 
SCRIPTION BUREAU, 4 Park S8t., Boston, Mass. 
E. 8. HATCH, Manager. 





American and Foreign Teachers’ Bureau, 
No. 3 Park St., Miss M. R. Heckart, Manager. 





An Expertenced Dressmaker wants engage- 
ments by the day in private families. Apply at 
46 Myrtle Street 





A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 
ORIENTAL CREAM, or MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER 


, Removes Tan, 
fp waupees.Ereck- 
les,Moth-Patch- 





PURIFIES 
AS WELL AS 
BEAUTIFIES 
THE SKIN 
No other cos 
metic wiil do it 






and 

tection On its 
virtues it bas 
stood the test of 
4 years;no oth- 
er has; and is 
so barmiess we 
taste it to be 
sure itis prop- 
eriy made. Ac- 


q terfeit ot simi- 
SS lar name. The 
BSS NSS dis tinguished 


said to a lady of the haut ton (a patient) : “As you — 


| will use them, I recommend *Gouraud’s “ream’ as t 


least harmful of ali the Skin preparations” (ne 





cept no coun- | 


ticular attention to Girls and Young Children, 
Unusual care of health is taken. 
The special class for training Kindergarten 
Teachers is in charge of Miss LUCY WHEELOCK. 
Catalogues on application. 


No. 259 Boylston Street. 


TREASURES FOR TEACHERS. 


For School Masic Teachers: 


Books 1 2 3 )F 
SONG M ANU AL} Per doz'$3, os: 94.50 mo 
Music Re: Fs 


ading. 
UNITED VOICES, 580 cents. $4.80 pr. doz. 
Song Collection. P 
For High Schools: 
SONG GREETING. §75:,0 Pmerson. ects: 


bh e best of music. 





For Piano Teachers and their Pupils: 





Young Players’ Popular Col. 51 pieces. & 
yoens Peo |le’s Classics. 52 pieces. ( = 
Popular Dance Collection. 6 pieces.{ =< 
Fairy Fiogers. 36 pieces.” * 
Classical Pianist. 42 pieces. ) = 
Piauo Classics. Vol. 1. 44 pieces. i Se 2 
Piano Classics. Vol. 2. 31 pieces. 2 : 
Sabbath Day usic. 38 pieces f G2] 8 
Classic 4-hand Coll on 19 Duets. | =e 
pera‘ic Piano Collection. 19 Operas.) “6 


| CHOIR LEADERS use large quantities of 


Dr. L. A. Saver | 


botti+ will last :ix months, using it every ov. — | 
out in- 


Poudre Subtile removes superfluous hair wit 


| te to the skin. 


"RED T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Greai Jones S8t.. N. Y. 
For sale by sll Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout the U.S , Canadas and Eurcpe. 
t2 Beware of Base Imitations. $1,000 Reward for 
arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 


our OCTAVO MUSIC. 7000 different Sacred 
and Secular Selections, Glees, Quartets, An- 
thems, &c., &c. Price geverally not more 
than 6 to 8 cts. per copy, and a few dimes buy 
enough for a society or choir. Send for Lists. 


Books and Music mailed for Retail Price, 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers,47 Frankliv Street. 























Vou. 


The | 


4 Weekly 
in Boston, « 
to her edr- 
Bquality,a . 





oct 
JULIA W. 
MARY A. 
Mrs. H. ! 
ELIZABET 
Mary Pu 
FRANCES 
Mary F. 
Dr. Emit 
Miss MAr 
HARRIET 
Dr. LELU 
Mrs. Ev 
Mrs. Liu 
Dr. ALID. 
Mrs. ELL. 
Mrs. MAR 
Mrs. May 
Mrs. LAu! 


Per annum, 
First year on 
Single copies, 
CLUB RATES— 
Sample copies 





DAKO’ 


A tyrant strong 
liberty ; 
Lift up thine ha 
humanity ! 
Thy daughters f 
equality ; 
Deny them not- 
erty. 
Thy yoemen tru: 
liberty : 
For equal rights 
on in purit 
No more will 4] 
on pelf rel; 
For woman’s vot 
erty. 


EDITC 


in New Ze 
sentatives has 
euffrage, 37 to 


Three thous 
hamton alone, 
tions in New 
report made i 
vote of women 

The case of | 
of Oberlin Sem 
as a Congregat 
the Cleveland 
meeting in Strc 
Miss Breckenri 

examination, a 
her sex. A ma 
whom the ques 
ported in favor 
Conference up! 
by a vote of 33 
victory for ju 
genuine Christi: 





The Methodis 
& great debating 
of woman’s rig 
topic is up in tl 
the ministers’ m 
North and Sout! 
it will not cease 
women may be 
to the General | 
number the men 
a3 they do in all 
& vast amount 
reasonable it is | 
gates to the Cont 


At the sixth 
North Philadelp| 
dist Episcopal « 
women as lay del 
ference came up. 
warm. Rev. A. 
thewomen. Rey 
opposed. He sai 

‘A ‘fair represe 
four-fifths of th 
soon be composer 
next aspire to bex 
ops. Such a step 
and abolish the it: 


Presiding Elder 
advocate the cau 
izing the claims a 
& proposed chang 
The enfranchisem 
necessary before 
day can be cured. 
ence had the sat 
opposite sides wer 
foes of the measur 


